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THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 


i realization of freedom in concrete cir- 
| cumstances presents both theoretical and 
practical difficulties. Freedom may be said to em- 
90dy within itself an actual contradiction for if 
it does not contain in itself a self-regulatory prin- 
ciple it becomes self destructive, but regulation 
means restraint and stands for what is contrary to 
freedom so that we may justly claim that freedom 
saves itself by denying itself. Judge Cardozo puts 
the matter very pointedly: “Liberty as a legal con- 
cept contains an underlying paradox. Liberty in 
the most literal sense is the negation of law, for 
law is restraint, and the absence of restraint is 
anarchy. On the other hand, anarchy by destroy- 
ing the restraint would leave liberty the exclusive 
possession of the strong or the unscrupulous.” 
(The Paradoxes of Legal Science.) In spite of 
their seeming incompatibility liberty and law be- 
long together; opposites as they are they are also 
essential correlates, yet the tension between them 
never completely vanishes. The struggle between 
liberty and law, freedom and authority, the indi- 
vidual and the state, the citizen and government 
goes on forever and swings from one pole to the 
other. Liberty, therefore, is never a static condi- 
tion but always a dynamic process. By the same 
token Democracy is in continuous progress of 
selfrealization; it aims at achieving ‘“‘a workable 
and sane balance between natural human drives 
toward individualistic ends and co-operative 
goals.” (Marshall Field, Freedom is more than 
a World.*)) Naturally, to maintain the proper 
equilibrium between such antagonistic forces calls 
for a keen alertness to the facts and a proper ap- 
preciation of what is happening. The survival 
of a democratic regime is contingent on a well 
informed citizenry. 

When the people are either not informed or 
not interested, government slips away from them 
and passes into the hands of a group. In a genu- 
ine democracy the people must participate in the 

overnment to the extent that they really can 
say: We govern ourselves. “Government in this 


1) University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1945. 


country,” says Mr. Field, “is of course ‘we’.”” And 
it must continue to be such. That is the respon- 
sibility of the people. This does not imply that 
group interests may not be duly represented but 
this must be effected by legitimate political action 
and within the scope of the common good. With- 
in these limits we endorse Mr. Field’s contention 
that “pressure groups are inevitable instruments 
of democracy.” 

The inherent contradiction in human freedom 
or the paradox of liberty referred to above is, if 
not entirely resolved, at least softened in demo- 
cratic government because here the inevitable 
limitations that must accompany the concrete ex- 
pression of liberty in society are self imposed. 
They derive not from a foreign will but from the 
reason and will of the governed. In this case it 
becomes true what Mr. Field says: ‘“That man is 
free who is conscious of being the author of the 
law that he obeys.”” (Of course the proposition 
would not be tenable if it were understood in a 
Kantian sense but we can safely assume that such 
a construction is alien to the mind of the writer.) 
This view is in agreement with the doctrine set 
forth in the Christmas Message of the Holy 
Father who gives as a characteristic trait of the 
citizens in a Democracy the following: “To ex- 
press his own views of the duties and sacrifices 
that are imposed on him; not compelled to obey 
without being heard—these are two rights of the 
citizen which find in democracy, as its name im- 
plies, their expression.” Man’s essentially social 
nature carries within itself the harmonization of 
liberty and law. Only those who like Rousseau 
and Hobbes deny the social character of man look 
on law as an arbitrary imposition from without. 
If, however, society is the projection of the indi- 
vidual personality then freedom as well as law, 
without which order would be impossible, have 
their roots in his innermost nature.and both are 
the outgrowth of his will, the one of. his indi- 
vidual, the other of his social will. Government 
is not something extraneous to society; it is the 
organized sovereign will of society, that is of the 
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individuals as members of the community. Ac- 
cordingly, law is as original as liberty, for man is 
not first an individual and afterwards a member of 
of society but both at the same time in inseparable 
oneness. Dr. Luigi Sturzo elaborates the theme 
with much philosophical acumen in the follow- 
ing passage: “Authority is the individual-social 
consciousness itself inasmuch as it is directive. 
Liberty and authority in their fundamental 
originality are not two diverse or opposed mo- 
ments of society; they correspond to the same ex- 
igency of the social personality of man. Authori- 
ty is not heteronomous, that is, derived from an 
extra-social principle, but is inherent and original 
in the nature of man. By the constitution of 
authority, the individual does not lose his free- 
dom, which he cannot enjoy save within a social 
order, but he merely acquires the consciousness of 
sharing in such an order, through which he will 
be able to act and develop his personality.” (In- 
net Laws of Society. A New Sociology. New 
York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) By confusing 
authority with coercion some make it impossible 
for themselves to reconcile law and liberty, but 
coercion is only an instrument of authority, a re- 
sort in some cases. Whereas coercion causes in- 
voluntariness, authority calls forth willingness 
and consent. 

This holds good only as long as government 
really is expressive of the common will in which 
all share. To ensure this necessary safeguards 
must be employed. Mr. Field mentions one of 
these guarantees, namely subdivision of political 
and economic power. Perhaps a more effective 
protection against abuse of power would be found 
in the corporate organization of society. 

All in all we can agree with the political and 
economic objectives of the author as they very 
closely resemble the social aims advocated in the 
Papal encyclicals. He does not trouble to give 
them a moral and religious foundation but that 
lies outside of the scope of his work which is con- 
cerned merely with the practical means of preserv- 
ing the good things that have become identified 
with the American way of life. We cannot fol- 
low him when he denies the natural right of pri- 
vate ownership and makes of private property a 
privilege which society grants and which it may 
withdraw. This comes very near to communistic 
theories. 


Mr. Field makes a powerful plea for a free 
press and a press without bias for not only the 
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government but also private interests can take un- 
fair advantage of the various agencies of pub- 
licity. Freedom of the press is the very corner- 
stone of Democracy. Nefarious purposes wrap 
themselves in secrecy. The people cannot intelli- 
gently take part in government if they are not 
aware of what is going on in governmental 
citcles. A subservient press, whether it truckles 
to the government or some financial power, be- 
trays the cause of democracy. Enlightened pub- 
lic opinion exerts a wholesome influence and re- 
strains even those who are not hampered by any 
moral inhibitions. Dubious elements thrive only 
in the dark; turn the searching and fierce light of 
publicity on them and they scurry to shelter. A 
group that is screened from public observation 
will adopt lower moral standards and indulge in 
practices that would not be tolerated if generally 
known. Secret treaties are on a lower moral 
plane than public arrangements. Secret diplo- 
macy has always proved to be a curse. Whenever 
the public is not taken into confidence mischief 
of some kind is afoot and evil is brewing. Abuses, 
wrongs, injustice, exploitation, oppression, cor- 
ruption do not survive long if publicly aired. 
Criticism is a blessing for everyone; immunity 
from criticism profits no one. 

The freedom of the press, though still highly 
cherished and worshipped as a fetish in our coun- 
try, according to Mr. Field has “dwindled to a 
thinner and thinner substance.” Here Mr. Field 
is on his own ground and it would savor of pre- 
sumption on our part if we ventured to challenge 
his statements. It is undoubtedly true that labor 
has not always had a fair and square deal at the 
hands of the press and that property interests 
have been placed above human rights. If it were 
merely a question of special pleading in the edi- 
torial section, there would not be much cause for 
a quarrel but the matter goes deeper: news re- 
ports have been colored, facts suppressed, jug- 
gled, distorted, favorable features played up, dis- 
agreeable phases of a situation soft-pedaled. 
Thus the people have not had access to the facts 
and as a consequence were not in a condition to 
render an impartial and objective verdict. 

' The root of the trouble lies in the fact that the 
news setvice has become a big business and thus 
finds itself entangled with and dependent on the 
money powers. These powers control the chan- 
nels of communication and allow only those facts 
to filter through which they wish to become 
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known. There is truth in this. Still, it might be 
asked, do the people really want the truth and the 
unvarnished facts? In this respect there exists 
much indifference, otherwise the people would not 
suffer so many of the smaller papers, who make a 
valiant attempt to supply honest news and to 
counteract the money-backed press, to fold up. 
The supineness of the public is to some extent 
also to blame for the situation. It has become a 
common device to shift responsibility to things 
instead of placing it where it belongs on persons. 
In this regard Mr. Field’s own experience is sig- 
nificant and instructive. We have no doubts con- 
cerning the lofty intentions of Mr. Field in found- 
ing the PM and supporting it with his wealth 
but the result is somewhat dubious. We cannot 
expect an honest and fearless press unless we 
have men who profoundly feel their responsi- 
bility not only to the people but also to the truth. 
You do not create a staff of unprejudiced and 
truth-loving newspaper men by putting them on 
easy street. The crusader for the cause of truth 
will fight his way and struggle against fearful 
odds. Rarely it is gold that smoothes his path. The 
flame of the love of truth must be fed from 
deeper sources. 

Men make the state. Education makes men. 
The quality of the state depends on the quality 
of the men which make up the state, and the 
character of the men is predicated on the type of 
education which they receive. It stands to reason 
that men must be educated for the intelligent and 
conscientious discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship. Education for citizenship is education for 
social and political responsibility, training for co- 
Operation, exercise in teamwork, practice in com- 
munity living. Men must learn to work to- 
gether, to share life and the good things of life, 
to help one another. They must realize that ser- 
vice enriches the personal life. Particularly must 
they bring home to themselves the fact that in a 
democratic regime, responsibility can never be 
completely delegated so that the citizens could 
ever disclaim accountability for the acts and polli- 
cies of their government. It is patent that in a 
democracy education plays a vital part. 

Mr. Field does well to emphasize strongly the 
need of a new orientation in our educational prac- 
tice; when it comes to details he is somewhat 
foggy. Negatively he rightly rejects an education 
which is merely ornamental and intended only for 
the classes of leisure as well as a training which 
is totally directed to making a living. On the 
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constructive side, his suggestions are both con- 
fused and inadequate. When he favors what he 
calls developmental education this is good as far 
as it goes but it fails to tell us what precisely is 
to be developed, and that after all is the crux 
of the question and the core of the matter. Ap- 
parently he leans toward an exaggerated in- 
tellectualism which holds that everything will 
be right if men are well informed and abund- 
antly supplied with facts. Science, of course, 
has its place in education but science is con- 
cerned with means and not ends. If education 


‘is to be of any avail it must make the right values 


supreme in life and conduct. That brings to the 
fore religion and ethics, which alone can pro- 
nounce final and authoritative judgment of life’s 
true values. The basic trouble is not ignorance in 
the field of technology but spiritual ignorance. 
Education must be conceived of essentially as a 
training in values. 

Again intellectual education is not enough; 
there must also be character formation, will cul- 
ture, self-discipline, the acquisition of moral 
habits. 

The title which Mr. Field has chosen for his 
volume is strikingly apposite; truly, freedom is 
more than a word, more than a slogan; it has a 
definite content; it is not merely the absence of 
something; it has an essential relation to human 
rights; it defends and protects. Freedom means 
the protection of rights, the effectual guarantee of 
the sacredness and inviolability of the human per- 
sonality. Unfortunately for many of our contem- 
poraries, freedom is a negative concept to which 
no moral significance is attached and which 
arouses only vague emotional overtones. As a 
consequence they are unable to determine the 
proper sphere of liberty and to assign to it its 
just limits. In their view freedom is limited only 
by force. Human freedom, however, does not 
exist in a vacuum; on the contrary, it has its ex- 
istence in a social setting which is the indispens- 
able requisite of personal development; it oper- 
ates within a network of human relations, which 
are more helpful than restrictive. 

Mr. Field belongs to that fine group of men 
who do not enjoy their privileged social condi- 
tion unless they can use it to help the less fortu- 
nate. 

C. BRUEHL, 
St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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ALIEN TO PARTY POLEEHCS 


HE Co-operative Movement, while seeking 

to serve the mutual interest of producers 
and consumers irrespective of their political or re- 
ligious convictions, particularly attracts the inter- 
est of the radical type of politician. He sees in 
its principles a similarity of objective: the elimi- 
nation of the element of profit and the provision 
of economic services primarily for use and at cost. 
The main difference is that while the Co-opera- 
tive Movement would apply its principles from 
the bottom and develop their practice upwards by 
the mutual self-help of its members, the poli- 
tician would seek a similar result by compulsory 
methods from the State down. 

A co-operative society succeeds in competition 
with private enterprise because of the personal 
interest, the sense of responsibility and the col- 
lective action of its members. Whether or not 
similar results, and if so, to what extent, can be 
achieved by State action is a controversial ques- 
tion it is not the intention to discuss in this arti- 
cle. It is the judgment of the present writer, 
however, that, if conditions are favorable to vol- 
untary action, the desired result can be achieved 
much better by voluntary Co-operation than under 
the auspices of the State. Politically minded co- 
operators have a divided loyalty. In approaching 
the subject of their duty as co-operators they some- 
times have their judgment influenced or warped 
by their opinions as politicians. They are liable 
to forget that the Co-operative Movement pro- 
vides services for the benefit of all, irrespective of 
their political or religious beliefs or other sec- 
tional views or interests. The same nevertheless, 
co-operators are not taught to eschew political ac- 
tion in their individual capacities. On the con- 
trary, as R. A. Palmer, General Secretary of the 
British Co-operative Union, said in his presi- 
dential address before the British Co-operative 
Congress a few weeks ago: “The Co-operative 
Movement has brought the ordinary people face 
to face with real economic problems as custodians 
of their savings and as employers. In this way the 
Movement has strengthened the larger democracy 
of the State by training for its service an intel- 
ligent, self-reliant and informed army of capable 
citizens.” 


The two principal dangers to co-operative unity 
since the inception of the modern Movement have 
been politics and religion. This was realized in 
its earliest days. Twelve years before the advent 


of the Rochdale Pioneers the Third Co-operative . 


Congress held in London in 1832, after reciting | 


that ‘“‘the Co-operative world contains persons of 
all religious sects and of all political parties” * sae 


“unanimously resolved that co-operators as such 


are not identified with any religious, irreligious 
or political tenets whatever; neither those of Mr. 
(Robert) Owen, nor of any other individual.” 
For a great many years the British Co-operative 
Movement was neutral as to politics. The Inter- 


national Co-operative Alliance which at the out- — 


break of the war federated the National Co-oper- 
ative Movement in 35 countries declares in its 


Rules: ‘The Alliance concerns itself with neither . 


politics nor religion, It regards Co-operation as 


varied opinions and professing the most diverse 
creeds may meet and act in common. Such neu- 


neutral ground on which people holding the most | 


trality, on which the unity of the International — 


Co-operative Movement depends, shall be main- 
tained in all the meetings and in all publications 
of the Alliance and its authorities.” The Alli- 
ance does not impose its neutrality upon its con- 
stituent units. Nevertheless, reported the mem- 
bers of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in 
Europe 1937 to the President of the United 
States “in most countries co-operatives are neu- 
tral in politics,” 
body further declared: ‘Neutrality of co-opera- 
tives in politics is generally regarded as a co- 


Operative principle * * * In most other coun-— 


tries” (that is to say other than Britain) “‘we vis- 
ited the consumers co-operatives, while maintain- 
ing an official neutrality, are generally linked by 
the sympathies of their members, and often by the 
activity of their leaders, to the political parties 
of labor: or in the case of some farmers market- 
ing co-operatives, to conservative parties.” 


In Britain the Co-operative Movement has a 
political organization of its own known as the 
Co-operative Party. Primarily it was intended to 
protect the Movement against encroachment in 
Parliament of private enterprise on the rights of 
co-operators. It was felt that the members of 
Parliament representing the Conservative and Lib- 
eral Parties favored private business interests, 
The Movement, consequently, sought to have 
in the House of Commons co-operators who had 
the necessary knowledge and experience of the 
Movement, its principles, aims and business prac- 


tice, to do justice to it whenever its legitimate in- 


Elsewhere in its Report the same — 
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terests were threatened. The Co-operative Party 
in the British House of Commons is always few 
in number, and no effort is made or contemplated 
to become the Government or to control Parlia- 
ment. While quite independent, it functions in 
general sympathy with the Labor Party, although 
it sometimes differs from it in political objective, 
particularly as to the public operation of certain 
economic services which the Movement considers 
should be left to voluntary co-operative organiza- 
tion. The Labor Party is said to represent a “‘pro- 
ducer interest,’.and it is argued, as mentioned in 
the above quoted Report of the Inquiry of Co- 
Operative Enterprise in Europe, that the Labor 
Party controlled by the trade unions in seeking 
to false wages may permit or encourage high 
prices which exploit the consumer and depress 
real wages. 

The British Co-operative Movement, while 
maintaining its devotion to the principles of vol- 
untary co-operation, nevertheless, through its Co- 
operative Party, subscribes to the principle of pub- 
lic ownership of economic services which because 
of their nature are or should be monopolies. 
Some, indeed, are so today, both in Britain and 
on this continent, under private ownership and 
for individual profit. 

A good illustration of such a service is the 
Hydro-Electric System of Ontario initiated by a 
Conservative Government under the inspiration 
and leadership of one of its supporters, the late 
Sir Adam Beck, and which may be regarded as a 
monument to his genius and unselfish public 
spirit. At the turn of the century electricity was 
sold in this city of Brantford by private enterprise 
for domestic use at 20c per kilowatt hour, plus 
15c per month for rental of meter. Immediately 
ptior to the introduction of the Municipal Hydro- 
Electric System, the rate had been reduced to 
814c per kilowatt hour, plus 15c per month for 
rental of meter. For many years the Municipal 
Hydro-Electric System has had a monopoly of 
service. Today its domestic rate is 1.8c for the 
first 60 k.w.h. and 0.8c for the remainder, less a 
ten percent discount for prompt payment but plus 
an 8 percent federal government war tax. For 
commercial use there is a service charge of 5c 
‘per 100 w. and 1.5c for the first 100 hours use 

of installed load or demand, and, as to the re- 
“mainder 0.35c less 10 percent discount for prompt 
‘payment. As to the rate for power, there is a 
‘service charge of $1.00 per horse power, 1.3c for 
ithe first 50 hours use of load, 0.8c for the sec- 


15 


ond fifty hours, and 0.33c for the remainder, less 
10 percent discount for prompt payment. 

It is interesting to note that while there has re- 
cently been a general election in which political 
sites was a main issue, this great Hydro- 
Electric System is an illustration of state social- 
ism. It is controlled from the top down. The 
Ontario Hydro-Electric System, as distinguished 
from its constituent municipal systems, is admin- 
istered under the auspices of the political party 
in power, elected to office for reasons not remote- 
ly related to questions concerned with sound, ef- 
ficient and economical administration of the ser- 
vice. The central body generates, and sells whole- 
sale, electrical energy to the Municipal Commis- 
sions, which, with the exception of those of the 
three largest cities, are democratically elected and 
free from political interest or interference.1) These 
municipal systems, as in the analagous case of the 
Co-operative Movement, should appoint delegates 
to meetings of the central body to control and di- 
rect that organization, and to appoint the Central 
Executive. This reasoning should be generally 
applied to publicly-owned undertakings, in order 
that they may be free of centralized political 
authority which has no relevant interest, and 
which with every swing of the political pendulum 
may disturb the maintenance of efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 

Reverting to the subject of political activity in 
the Co-operative Movement, there are practical 
reasons why it should not be tolerated. We are 
living in days when the economy of production 
and distribution is determined by the scale on. 
which they are undertaken. The Co-operative 
Movement has always sought to eliminate, or at 
least to reduce, competition in the interests of the 
consumers. The average retail merchant is not ex- 
ploiting the consumer. He probably gets no more 
than a reasonable reward for his services. There 
ate, however, far too many of them involving a 
heavy financial loss to the consuming public in 
meeting its demands. Take the consumer co-opet- 
ative in a rural community: if it should become 
involved in the support of one political party it 
will alienate the good will and the trade support 
of the adherents of all other parties and it may be 
of a large minority who take no interest whatever 
in politics. Naturally, they will object to the di- 
version of the savings effected by their patronage 


1) In the case of Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa, 


control is vested in the mayor, a nominee of the Pro- 
vincial Government, and one of the System. 
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to the support of a political party of which they 
do not approve. The withdrawal of that trade 
support would mean in a great many cases the dif- 
ference between effecting substantial savings for 
the benefit of the active members and operating 
at a loss with the consequent impairment of the 
reserve fund, and it may be of the invested capital. 

The writer was consulted many years ago as to 
the organization of a retail distributive and live- 
stock shipping co-operative in one of the prov- 
inces of Western Canada. The idea was to es- 
tablish a co-operative under the auspices of the 

. Progressive Party, an.agricultural group which for 
some years was very popular, and returned a sub- 
stantial number of members to the Canadian 
House of Commons. It was pointed out that co- 
operatively-minded Liberals and Conservatives 
would be encouraged to organize similar co- 
operatives under their respective auspices. As a 
result, for example, there might be sufficient cat- 
tle in the community at any one time to fill a rail- 
way car, but the existence of three competing co- 
operatives might necessitate shipping them in 
three separate cars at different times, thereby los- 
ing the benefit of car lot freight rates; and yet 
after delivery at the stock yards it would be im- 
possible for any one to distinguish between the 
Progressive, Liberal and Conservative cattle. The 
co-operative was not organized. 

The co-operator feels that his philosophy is the 
most harmonizing influence in the world today, 
that its universal practice would insure permanent 
peace between all the nations of the world. It is 
based on self-help and mutual help and the be- 
lief that there is a community of interest between 
all mankind. Co-operation makes an appeal to 
all people for the reason that its main economic 
activity is Organization to satisfy primary human 
needs in the best possible manner and with the 
greatest economy. That appeal goes out to every 
human being, for everyone must eat to live. 

Concrete illustrations of the manner in which 
Co-operation promotes harmony, mutual respect, 
toleration, and understanding between people of 
widely different beliefs and opinions outside the 
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Co-operative Movement were brought to the 


notice of the American Commission on Agricul. 


tural Co-operation and Rural Credit in Europe in - 
1912. Two examples will suffice. Mr. Eyer-_ 


mann, Director of the Nassau Union of Raif- 


feisen Rural Co-operative Societies, remarked: 


“The priests and the school-teachers do an im- 


mense amount of work to help these associations. — 


The influence of the association is very wonder- 


ful in this respect; that whereas before there was _ 


trouble between the people professing the Protes- 
tant and the Catholic faiths, since the association 


came into existence these people have lived to- - 


gether in the happiest intercourse and friendship. 
That shows that self-help is strong enough to 
overcome any feeling of antagonism engendered 
by difference of religion.” 
investigation in Ireland, the Commission had sub- 
mitted to it a statement prepared on behalf of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society from 


When pursuing its | 


which the following is taken: “There is an im-_ 


portant point which has been made and that is 
the distinction between the thing which they co- 
operate to do and the qualities of the people who 
co-operate. Our experience has shown, and I 
think yours will also show, that a co-operative sys- 
tem is the ideal way to get over the personal quali- 
ties of individuals. For example, the Committee 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has 
its quarterly meeting this afternoon, and sitting 
at this table will be Prof. Finlay, who has ad- 
dressed you today and who is a Jesuit priest, the 
Rev. E. F. Campbell, and Mr. Oliver, a very 
prominent member of the Orange Order. If to- 


day we were hard up for organizers we would 


not hesitate for a moment to ask Father Finlay 
to go up north to talk to the Orangemen, and Mr. 
Campbell to go south, and both would be re- 
ceived with the best of spirit. That is one illus- 
tration of what is being done.” It is worthy of 
mention that Rev. J. A. Finlay, S.J., is generally 
regarded as co-founder with Sir Horace Plunkett 
of the Irish Agricultural Co-operative Movement. 


GEORGE KEEN 
Brantford, Ontario 


“While we are anxious that everybody should have the best medical 
treatment,’ Archbishop Griffin, of Westminster, said not long ago, “I do not 
think you and I want that to be administered by a State official. Nor do we 
want to have everything provided for us by the State. People do not seem 
to realize that the State cannot do anything until they get the money from us 
first. We must build up personal initiative and responsibility. The same goes 
for our voluntary systems which have done so much in the past.” 
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REGARDING THE CHARTER 


Motto: There is no power but from God; 
and those that are ordained of 
God (St. Paul, Rom.: xiii, 1). 


“<1 INCE Machiavelli, Hugo Grotius, Hobbes, 

Montesquieu and Rousseau, both political 
loctrine and the concept of the State have emanci- 
ated themselves from the Church, Christianity 
ind God even. It is well to bear this in mind 
vhile reading the Charter of the United Nations, 
| typewritten document of forty-one pages of 
oolscap paper. That it demands serious atten- 
ion, no one will deny; it is, as it were, the slend- 
t thread on which depends both in the near pres- 
nt and a more distant future the peace and hap- 
iness of a large part of the human family. And 
vhat was conceived at San Francisco does indeed 
sromise great things. ““We, the people of the 
Jnited Nations,” declares the preamble, “‘deter- 
mined to save succeeding generations from the 
courge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
srought untold sorrow to mankind . . . have re- 
olved to accomplish these aims.” 

All of these aims, let us add, are good and 
worthy, but the foundation seems lacking. There 
$ no supreme authority to give them sanction. 
the Declaration of Independence was rooted in 
he natural law; it appealed to self-evident truths 
us the firm basis of the rights the signers of the 
locument were determined to assert. It is true, 
me of the paragraphs of the introduction does 
peak of reaffirming ‘faith in human rights, in 
he dignity of the human person, in the equal 
ights of men and women and of nations large 
ind small,” but there is never a word to indicate 
tom whence these rights derive. One is, in fact, 
empted to supply for the Charter the motto: Te/ 
st notre plaisir! We have decteed these things 
cording to our pleasure! They represent the 
deas and intentions of the contracting parties, but 
wever an acknowledgment of a common ethical 
ueritage to which men have in all ages paid at- 
ention. What is deemed right and just is di- 
-orced, evidently, from morals. The Charter is 
-ot, it appears, in agreement with the wise coun- 
el expressed by Pius XII in his Christmas mes- 
ge, 1941. Namely, that “the new order, to which 
Il people aspire, after the trials and ruins of this 
yar, ought to be founded on this immutable and 
‘nshakeable rock which is the moral law, that the 
reator Himself has manifested through the 


natural order, and indelibly engraved in the heart 
of man; the moral law which should be incul- 
cated and supported by the public opinion of all 
nations, by every State, with such a unanimity of 
voice and energy that no one would dare put it 
in doubt.” This conviction is not at least indi- 
cated in the document. 

Neither the law of nations nor international 
law are granted attention by the authors of the 
Charter. The former is referred to once in passing, 
but, to be frank, in an astonishing manner. One 
of the paragraphs of the preamble speaks of the 
intention “‘to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can 
be maintained ...” That the cart should thus be 
put before the horse proves the authors of the 
Charter were indifferent to considerations such as 
those emphasized by Vitoria: “The law of na- 
tions does not derive its binding force from mere 
human convention; it is, in fact, a rule of law... 
No kingdom has the right to disobey it, for it has 
been established by the authority of the whole 
world.’ Such is the true fountainhead of inter- 
national law. 

Nevertheless this attempt to constitute anew the 
family of nations should be supported by all men 
of good will. The alternative, failure, is too hor-. 
rible to contemplate. We point in this regard to 
the relevant statement of the Pope, contained in 
his address to the Cardinals on June 4, when he 


said: 


“The idea of a new organization for peace has 
sprung—and no one can doubt it—from the most 
upright and loyal will. The whole of humanity 
anxiously follows the progress of this noble un- 
dertaking. What a bitter disappointment it would 
be if it were to fail, if so many years of suffer- 
ing and renunciation were to prove vain, allow- 
ing a fresh triumph to the spirit of oppression 
from which the world hoped to have been freed, 
forever!” 

It would, to continue the Holy Father’s words, 
indeed be “a poor world then, to whom we might 
apply the words of Jesus, that its new condition 
was worse than that from which it had come forth 


with such pain.” 
F. P. K. 
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Warder’s Review 


A Prophetic Vision 


HE fate which has overcome Catholic Ger- 

many was foreseen by one of our contribu- 
tors, Dr. H. J. E. Zacharias, as long ago as the 
summer of 1934. But who, at that time, paid any 
attention to the prophetic words of this remark- 
able man, who wrote from Lille in France? It 
is at the end of an article on the “Encyclopedia 
of Political and Economic Sciences,’ known as 
the Staatslexikon, published by the Gérres-Gesell- 
shaft, Dr. Zacharias, long a resident of India, 
spoke both of the successful task of reconstruction 
in which the German Catholics had engaged 
since the close of the first World War and what 
threatened: 

“Ten, twelve years of heroic labor against a world 
of handicaps; ten, twelve years of steady gain, of re- 
building, of new life based on the old traditions of 
the race. Years, of which the Staatslexikon tells, 
triumph of mind over matter, dawn of a Catholic Ger- 
man rebirth—and now all that in turn is over.” 

Distressed by the knowledge of the inevitable, 
he continued: 

“The Hakenkreuz is set up in the place of the Cru- 
cifix; Weimar is kicked into the dust-bin; Hitler’s dic- 
tatorship is an established fact.” 

As one entranced by a terrible vision, or moved 
by a second sight, Dr. Zacharias predicted what 
we have witnessed: 

“The Church will be once more, and more than 
ever, a Church in ‘the Catacombs; how long will Cath- 
olic opinion be allowed utterance, how long will it be, 
before such publications as this Lexikon are rendered 
impossible? The night cometh, when no man can 
work—the night of relapse into stark barbarism, of 
mass-frenzy, of worship of self and race and of brute 
force. Let all, who can, procure for themselves such 
works as this, while there is yet time. The night com- 
eth. . .. Poor Germany!” 

Not long after publication of the article con- 
taining these statements,!) Dr. Zacharias left Eur- 
ope for China, where he was to teach at the Cath- 
olic University of Peking. In the summer of 1941 
he went to the Philippines and since that time 
every trace of him has been lost. A man of sev- 
enty years of age at the time, and not at all robust, 
he is probably no longer among the living. A Brit- 
ish citizen, his lot was undoubtedly the concen- 
tration camp. While in India, Dr. Zacharias re- 
turned to the Church; the relation of his conver- 
sion, published under the title: Dominus Illumi- 


1) Social Justice Review, October, 1984, p. 207. 
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natio Mea: The Story of a Conversion,?) makes 
fascinating reading. 

Five years after this had been written, British 
statesmen were not unwilling to sign an alliance 
with Hitler’s Germany! This has been pointed 
out in the Leader of London, where it is stated 
“the evidence will be found in Sir Neville Hen- 
derson’s dispatches to his chief, Lord Halifax: 

“Hitler asked whether England would be willing te 
accept an alliance with Germany. I said, speaking pet- 
sonally, I did not exclude such a possibility, provided 
the development of events justified it. ; 

“The date, August, 1939! Did Henderson, did Hali- 
fax, not know of the Dachaus and Buchenwalds?” 

Need we wonder then at “the shallow orbs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Public, which stare but see not,’*) 
knowing their leaders blind to all but opportu- 
nistic considerations? 


Pelygam y Approved 


OD’S law no longer matters. Men decide 
whether or not birth control or polygamy 
are desirable and permissible, “legal.” 


That, of all men, it should be the Director, Di- 
vision of Home and Family Living, of Stephens 
College, Fulton, Missouri, who furnishes the 
proof that the autonomy of morals is today an 
accepted principle,is indeed significant. As is the 
fact that the American Magazine should have 
granted space to the shameful statement: 

“It is conceivable that in some foreign countries 
where the death rate has been so terrible in the past 
two wars, polygamy may be more or less accepted. Of 
those nations may condone arrangements (note the 
word! Ed. SJR) where a girl marrying a man will take 
along her maiden sister as a sort of second, less ro- 
mantic wife or housekeeper for the husband.” 


An “arrangement” so utterly vile as this, to 
permit a man to take his wife’s sister for a con- 
cubine, would degrade both women and the fami- 
ly. We have indeed travelled far on the road of 
moral nihilism since the time when marriage tc 
a sister-in-law was prohibited by statute. How 
completely indifferent to the established moral 
order are not a few of our moulders of public 
Opinion, appears from the additional sentence of 
the statement quoted by us: | 


“I see no chance for any permanent surplus tha 
would justify such drastic setups for the United States,’ 


Should the “chance” occur, then, of course 


“we” too would do the practical thing, have a 


2) Second edition, Calcutta. No year. 
3) Lowell, James Russell, in “Fireside Travels.” | 
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course to polygamy and incestuous concubinage! 
What a poor pagan Caesar Augustus was after 
all. He should have had the Missouri professor 
as_an advisor. The two famous laws, the /ex 
Julia de maritandis ordinibus, intended to pro- 
mote marriages, and the /Jex Papaea, directed at 
what is known to us as birth control, would have 
been more effective than they were had the em- 
peror provided for the “drastic setups” considered 
justified in case of need by the American Ph.D. 


A Protestation 


VEN Homer may, of course, nod. But he 

should not be guilty of misinforming the 
readers of a book such as “One God” is said to 
be regarding the origin of a term as fundamental 
as Protestantism. 

Attached to a letter, addressed to editors by the 
Committee on Production and Syndication of Re- 
ligious Educational Material of the Natl. Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, there are several 
pages of text, reprinted from the volume referred 
to. These specimens are intended evidently to con- 
vince those approached they should make known 
to their readers “this graphic and unique portrayal 
of the three great faiths,” as presented in the 
book on “One God.” ‘The requested service, so 
the Committee’s letter states, would be ‘‘a tremen- 
dous help in your program to promote under- 
standing and to overcome prejudice, and in this 
way make clear the path that will ultimately lead 
to a happier, peaceful world.” 

In the almost forty volumes of Social Justice 
Review edited by us we have only on very rare 
occasions made use of the word Protestant, when 
referring to a Christian denomination which has 
seceded directly or indirectly from the Church. 
For one reason, because we knew Protestants were 

‘not called that as the quotation from “One God” 
‘claims, “because they protested the idea that the 
Pope in Rome has authority over all Christians, 
and that the Catholic way of worshipping God 
is the only right way.” ‘This concept of the origin 
and meaning of the word Protestant may be cus- 
‘tomary, but it is not historically correct. 

The protestation, which made of Luther's fol- 
‘lowers Protestants, was directed by those Ger- 
man princes and free cities actively engaged in 
‘the Reformation against a resolution adopted by 
‘the majority of the estates, represented at the Im- 
perial Diet at Spires. It demanded that all efforts 


Une) 


to spread the new doctrines should cease, ‘‘to the 
extent humanly possible,” until a Church Coun- 
cil had been called. It was against this ordinance 
the “protestation,” adopted April 19, 1529, was 
directed, and it was only thereafter the original 
innovatoks were called ‘Protestants.’ 


Ordinarily it would not be necessary to go to 
such lengths to determine the origin of the word 
discussed. The author of “A Short History of 
Germany,” recently published in England and our 
country, states the case well in one sentence: 


“In 1529, the Reformers gained a great consti- 
tutional victory at the Diet of Spires when they 
formally protested against the validity of majori- 
ty resolutions in religious matters; from that time 
onward they were called Protestants.’’*) 

It is neither necessary nor desirable, we believe, 
to continue at the present time the use of so ob- 
noxious a term as the one discussed. To oppose 
to the Catholic Church “The Protestant Church” 
creates the impression that the various non-Cath- 
olic denominations are joined in a collectivity 
whose main purpose is to protest the claims of 
Rome. ‘This signifies a militancy which it is by 
no means wise to foster in face of the constant 
advance of godlessness throughout the world. 


Step by Step 

‘Os of the last issues of the Catholic News 

of Port of Spain in the island of Trinidad 
to reach us, refers to an editorial published in “our 
lively contemporary, the Grenada Commentator,” 
under the caption: “Is Slavery Creeping in?” It 
has to do, evidently, with plans adopted by public 
authority to alleviate the extremely precarious 
economic conditions prevailing throughout the 
West Indies. 

Having mentioned the tendency of our own 
Federal Government to extend unduly the public 
domain, the editorial continues: 

“The British Government also seems to favor an 
immoderate Government ownetship of land. With re- 
spect to the West Indies in particular, the people will 
suffer from the Colonial Office’s declared land settle- 
ment policy, whereby settlers will be kept perpetual ten- 
ants of Government. Other policies and measures point 
in the same direction of a renewed slavery.” 

“These policies and measures,” the Catholic 
News comments, “‘call for a careful scrutiny.” 
Quite true; in cases of this kind we evidently face 


1) Steinberg, S. H. ‘Loc. cit. Cambridge and New 
York, 1945, p. 84. 
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the beginning of State Socialism. Step by step 
the State, once it has initiated a land policy of 
this nature, will exert its influence over all pro- 
ducers. And let us add that organizations which 
were inaugurated for the purpose of granting pro- 
~ tection to farmers, wage workers, or the members 
of certain other occupations, will not prove an 
impediment to the extension of State Socialism, 
once it has attained a hold on society. In fact, it 
is not at all impossible to raise a system of State 
Socialism on a basis of occupational corporations. 

The need, for instance, to supply our centers of 
population with food could easily lead to an ad- 
ministrative order intended to oblige co-operatives 
handling dairy products, meat and other farm 
commodities, to deliver prescribed quantities of 
food stuff to certain corporations, located in the 
cities, for distribution to consumers. The farm- 
er would not be free to chose his market; he 
would be instructed to deliver his hogs, for ex- 
ample, to the Hog Packers Corporation which, in 
turn, would turn over the meat to a dealers’ co- 
operative. Every feature of the transaction, and 
before all, prices, would be established by a gov- 
ernment agency. Because of the pressure the 
metropolitan masses may some day exercise on 
Government, to supply more and cheaper food, 
let us say in time of crisis, such an eventuality 
should not be accounted impossible. The fear of 
riots and revolts would force Goverment to tre- 
duce the prices of agricultural and other prod- 
ucts, in which case, the payment of subsidies to 
farmers and those engaged in processing farm 
commodities would be deemed necessary to re- 
imburse them for losses incurred by marketing 
products at less than cost. In fact, aren’t we do- 
ing just that even now? 


It is a reviewer expresses the opinion, in the 
denominational Federal Council Bulletin, that 
Eric Gill—‘who pursued the artist’s search for 
beauty, and the religionist’s (?) search for the 
highest of truth’”—‘‘was shocked by the indiffer- 
ence of many Catholic clergy to Rerum novarum 
by Leo XIII in 1891, and Quadragesimo anno by 
Pius XI in 1931. According to evidence brought 
by Mr. Gill, who died in 1940, the English Catho- 
lic priests paid as little attention to the social 
teachings of the Popes as it has been lately indi- 
cated to us the ministers in the United States have 
paid to the Social Ideals adopted by various ses- 
sion of the Federal Council.” Let us add: ‘“‘Si 
duo faciunt idem, non est idem.” 
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Contemporary Opinion 


HATEVER statesmen may do or say to” 

place the San Francisco Conference in a 
better light, it has failed in the estimation of peo- 
ples, which is the only thing that matters. And 
the failure is the more tragic because we were 
plainly told before the Conference began that it 
was the last hope of humanity. Catholics are not 
likely to believe that human hopes lie in inter- 
national conferences; but for those who do, there 
will be cynicism and despair. 


The Catholic Times 
Z London 


The end of the war is not necessarily the be- 
ginning of peace. The end of the war may well 
not be the complete triumph of justice. It may 
only be victory. And victory that does not estab- 
lish and guarantee justice is another war lost. It 
only invokes injustice; substitutes one violence for 
another; and sows new causes of conflict. The 
establishment of a just peace demands firm and 
pure hearts\ from those working for it. Pure, in 
order that they may rise above the petty feelings 
of arrogance and ambition; firm in order that they 
may fight, suffer and triumph in defence of right. 
A jast peace cannot be established through sentt- 
ments of hatred, nor can it be guaranteed by 
dreams of domination, ambitions of aggrandize- 
ment or suppression, but as His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII said: “It must be inspired by Charity, 
and give satisfaction to the legitimate aspirations 
of all peoples.” The use of force was necessary 
to serve a crisis dangerous to the tranquility of 
humanity, and this operation may still have to 
continue its work. But in order that it may rep- 
resent moral progress it will be necessary that 
peace should eliminate the latent germs of dis- 
cord and rivalry. 

CARDINAL CEREJEIRA 


Patriarch of Lisbon 


The lesson to be drawn from Buchenwald, 
from the bestialities accompanying the murder 
of Mussolini, the savage treacheries of the Nazi 
break-up, is that of the knife edge on which hu- 
man nature balances and trembles. I have not 
got the exact words by me, but I remember that 
when his parishioners came to inquire for whom 
the funeral bell was tolling, John Donne would 
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reply: “Never ask for whom the bell tolls. It 
tolls for you and for me because we are all part 
of humanity.” 

Pride of, or desire for, possessions are the prime 
basic causes of the wars out of which these hor- 
rors spring, and until we have purged our hearts 
of such obsessions we now ought to know where 
they lead. And there is another sobering 
thought. Civilization finds itself confronted by 
a situation in which it cannot exact retribution. 
Crime can be on such a vast scale and so bestial 
that it defeats justice. If one man murders one 
man, civilization can hang one man. If one man 
sets on foot forces which result in the murdering 
of eight million human beings (I am not talking 
of war casualties) the resources of civilization 
are defeated. Whatever can be done is inade- 
quate to the measure of the crime. Certainly, Ger- 
many will suffer retribution but only such retri- 
bution as is the normal lot of a nation defeated 
in war. For the crimes now associated with the 
name of Germany there can never be adequate 
retribution without sinking to the German level 
and so driving down the already not too high 
level of humanity and civilization. 


LorD WINSTER 
Time and Tide 


According to O. von Gierke, the famous legal 
historian, no one asserted more forcibly the idea 
of mediate organic articulation in unity and a 
telative independence of members in the “‘har- 
monious concord” of the whole social body than 
Nicholas of Cusa. In the theory of harmony (con- 
cordantia), developed in his Catholic Concor- 
dance (1433/34) the celebrated cardinal “lays 
down the substantial unity of all phenomena— 
and the essentialness of all parts even the least, to 
the nicely correlated scheme of the whole. God’s 
universe is conceived as an organism in which 
every element has its vital part to play. So in 
human affairs each element of the general provi- 
dential scheme consists of a congeries of lesser 
elements, working in harmony for the perfect end 
of the whole.” Accordingly, he regarded society 
as a richly differentiated organism. Civil society 
in order to be harmonious should, in his opinion, 

be graded and articulated like the Church. 


FRANZ MUELLER, Ph.D. 
| The-American Catholic Sociological Review") 
ig 


1) The Principle of Subsidiarity in the Christian Tra- 
| dition. Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 150. 
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Fragments 


ales expect too much of governments, and too 
little from individual and social efforts, 
wrote a Rev. A. Potter in 1841, has always been 
the error of mankind, and it is one to which we 
are peculiarly liable at present. 


Speaking of “Democracy and Liberty” in the 
Irish Rosary, James Devane declares “in these 
modern days, the word Democracy is a quadrisylla- 
bic sonority covering the most diverse societies and 
policies. The word is used, for example, as a 
screen for imperialism.” 


It is not from Berdiaev’s ‘““The New Middle 
Ages,” but from an article by C. V. Wedgwood, 
M.P., we quote: “Civilized man stands poised be- 
tween the possibility of the millennium, and the 
probability of the Dark Ages. It is the fact that 
the millennium has never seemed nearer, nor the 
Dark Ages more probable that gives its dreadful 
poignancy to the present world crisis.” 


Money passes quickly from hand to hand, wrote 
Guglielmo Ferrero after the last war, teaching 


- idleness, extravagance, luxury, vice and greed to 


millions of men who seven years ago lived simply 
and honestly. Yet it leaves everyone dissatisfied 
and more than ever in need. True money, which | 
man makes after hard labor, may still serve as 
angel or demon. False money, which man mul- 
tiplies without fatigue, can serve only as demon. 


A thought expressed by Bishop v. Ketteler not 
long after the Franco-Prussian War should give 
us furiously to think: “We are, according to out- 
ward signs, victors but in spirit we are the van- 
quished. The French arms have succumbed but 
the French revolutionary principles are conquet- 
ing us.” 

The present age, so the Archbishop of Port of 
Spain has remarked, is one of slick slogans to get 
over present difficulties. The planners have not 
yet learned the lesson that unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Conditions of Peace Settlement 


T has been said that it is not the intention of 

the victorious powers to arrange a peace con- 
ference at present. The future will reveal wheth- 
er or not this information is correct. Possibly 
they may desire to leave the International Coun- 
cil, established at San Francisco, the task of ar- 
ranging peace with the beaten peoples and be- 
tween them and the countries conquered and held 
by them from 1939 to 1945. What results this 
policy would have, should it be adopted, is not 
predictable, but conjectures are not reassuring. 
Keeping peoples in suspense regarding their ulti- 
mate fate may breed discontent and unrest. Fear 
of what may impend—the sword of Damocles 
suspended over them—will grant demagogues 
and the leaders of subversive movements their 
chance. The three great powers, on their part, in- 
vite the danger that they may quarrel indefinitely 
over the many settlements to be made, all of 
which will affect Russia and Great Britain. But 
the following considerations must not be over- 
looked: Should it be thought possible for the 
three great powers, which now dominate the situ- 
ation, to keep in check not merely the various peo- 
ples and nations of Europe, but also their own 
ambitions and selfish desires, it would possibly 
be wise to postpone at present or dispense en- 
tirely with a Peace Conference. With the inten- 
tion in mind, to arrange a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Allies and their enemies of yesterday 
on the one hand, and on the other, between the 
liberated nations and their quondam conquerors, 
as cifcumstances may warrant. 

Whatever alternative may be decided on, men 
everywhere should demand for the sake of justice 
and the welfare of future generations, observa- 
tion of the peace standards proclaimed by Pius 
XII in last year’s Christmas address. The Pope 


Procedure 


Action 


insists that “any people, to whose Government— 
ort pethaps even partially to themselves—the re-_ 
sponsibility for the war is attributed, should have 

for a time to undergo the rigors of security meas- 
ures until the bonds of mutual trust, violently 
broken, should be gradually welded together 
again, is quite understandable from a human 
point of view, and in practice will in all proba- 
bility be inevitable. Nevertheless, even these 
peoples must have a well-founded hope—commen- 
surate to their effective collaboration in the work 
of reconstruction—of being able, together with 
the other States with equal consideration and with 
the same rights, to be associated with the great 
community of nations.” . 

“The moment will come,” so the Pope con- 
tinues, “perhaps sooner that the people think, 
when both sides realize that, all things considered, 
there is only one way of getting out of the meshes 
in which war and hate have wrapped the world— 
namely, a return to the solidarity, too long forgot- 
ten, a solidarity not restricted to this or that peo- 
ple, but universal, founded on the intimate con- 
nection of their destiny and rights which belong 
equally to both.” 

The future of the New World Order, as con- 
templated at San Francisco, depends largely on 
the attitude the victors will assume toward the 
vanquished. In this regard, let all peoples and 
nations concerned pay. attention to and observe 
the canons two, three, four and five of the At- 
lantic Charter. Only if the stipulations contained 
in these statements are adhered to, will it be pos- 
sible “to see established a peace which will af- 
ford to all nations the means of dwelling in safe- 
ty within their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from want and 
fear.” 


Before Jesus Christ, men said, I am a Greek, 
a Roman, a Jew; when menaced or interrogated, 
they answered proudly: Civis Romanus sum ego. 
Each one sheltered himself behind his country 
and city; Jesus Christ invoked only one title, that 
of Son of man, and thereby He announced a new 
era, the era in which humanity commenced, and 
in which, after the name of God, nothing can be 


greater than the name of man, nothing more ef- 
fectual for obtaining help, honor, and brotherly 
love. Every word of the Son of man, every one 
of His acts, bears the impress of that spirit; and 
these words and acts together form the Gospel, 
which is the new and universal law.1) 


1) Lacordaire. Political & Social Phi 
cence ica. ocial Philosophy, London, 
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Christian Solidarity 


Hands Across the Sea 


ibe the course of the past three decades the 
Catholics of the country have developed a 
healthy interest in the missions. The circumstances 
created by the war demand they should not mere- 
ly continue but extend even their efforts to spread 
the Faith throughout the world. But to ac- 
customed duties, new ones must be added. Ameri- 
can Catholics should from now on concern them- 
selves seriously with Catholic affairs in other 
countries. To a far greater extent than hereto- 
fore the solidarity of interests must be cultivated 
among Catholics no matter what their nationality, 
race or color may be. Disbelief, revolt against the 
moral law and secularism are progressing on a 
world-wide front. In consequence, Catholic mi- 
norities will find themselves in desperate straits in 
many countries, while they must be ready every- 
where to defend the rights of God and His 
Church. An exchange of ideas and knowledge 
of experiences, methods and policies adopted here 
and there is, therefore, greatly to be desired. Be- 
fore all it is the spiritual unity of the Catholic 
body must be fostered by mutual understanding, 
encouragement and, when necessary, aid. 
Sometime in the spring of the present year 
Archbishop Griffin of Westminster addressed a 
meeting of that militant body of British Catholics 
known as the Sword of the Spirit. In the course 
of his address, the English prelate referred to the 
problem mentioned by us. “It is essential,” Arch- 
bishop Griffin said, “that we should have an office 
where people could get information and make 
enquiries and which would be a sort of dispersal 
center of information to other countries. The 


Our Obligation 
Missions Devastated 


O assist the missionaries in the Philippines 
will be one of the first obligations our mem- 
bers should accept as soon as it is possible to ship 
goods intended for the missions to those islands. 
The Bureau has received a number of letters from 
missionaries with whom it established contact 
long ago and they tell of years of suffering and 
pitiful conditions. One of the writers, who was 
made Rector of a Seminary in 1942, begs us to 
send him books, as many as possible. 
He asks for theological works of all kinds, to- 
gether with works on church history, canon law, 
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Catholics of other countries should be able to: re- 
ceive information from us and to let us know 
what is happening in their countries, how we can 
help and the various ways in which this can be 
done. Recently I have had several enquiries 
about the Education Bill from other countries. 
They all want to know how matters’ stood with 
us and especially how our opinions or suggestions 
were received by the Houses of Parliament. In 
this way we can give them tremendous help. 

“I feel that the center of this movement, that 
is, the enquiry office, should be at the new Hins- 
ley House, towards which money is being sent 
from all over the country. We ought to be able 
to give information not only on matters affecting 
the Church in this country but also about what is 
happening abroad. We shall, of course, want ex- 
perts and we shall also want a very good reference 
library. I know how much the Catholics of this 
country are interested in the suggestion and I 
think that now is the time to pool our ideas so 
that we shall be in a position in a few months’ 
time to present a scheme to the Hierarchy. 

“There is,” so the Archbishop closed this part 
of his address, “one very important matter in 
which the Sword of the Spirit could co-operate.” 

In a minor way the Central Bureau has served 
for many years the purpose referred to by the 
Archbishop. So has the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. On a larger scale the NCWC has fos- 
tered a sound Catholic internationalism, but much 
remains to be done. Catholic hands should be 
stretched across every sea and an exchange of 
Catholic ideas and experiences should be de- 
veloped into a universal custom. 


manuals of meditation, sermons, etc., etc. They 
are to serve seminarians. But books are also 
wanted for the students in the pro-Seminary, in- 
cluding Latin texts, grammars, histories, geogta- 
phies, and English readers even. As the writer 
says: “In a word, any books that are needed in a 
High School and Seminary.” But there is also 
great need of note books, pencils, fountain pens 
which the missioners cannot buy, “for we have 
not even a cent left; we must begin all over again 
with a big zero.” ‘This means, of course, that the 
missionaries in the Philippines must be supplied 
also with money. 
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An extremely informative letter was received 
from a missionary writing from St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital at Iloilo. His communication, although con- 
cise, grants an exceptional insight into what has 
befallen the missionaries and the missions since 
the landing of the Japanese late in 1941. The 
writer relates: 

“Thank God, I am still able to write you in 
spite of all the past calamities that we have ex- 
perienced. But our losses have been very great 
indeed: In this Mission there were 45 Fathers 
working in 28 parishes. Now we are only 23 
Fathers, trying to carry on the work of the 45. 
Several Fathers are in charge of two parishes each, 
and where there used to be two priests in one pat- 
ish there is only one. Six of the Fathers have been 
killed. Two died in this Hospital. Seven are in 
Australia to recover from the ill effects of their 
internment, which lasted nearly three years. Four 
have gone back to England for the same reason. 
One was sent to America to recover his health. 
Two ate still in Manila, one being blind, the other 
is trying to regain his strength. There were 21 
Fathers who were interned by the Japanese, and 
the last six months of their internment spelled 
downright starvation. But thanks to the oppor- 
tune arrival of the American forces eight of these 
have come back in good health. Happily I have 
never been interned, although my life was in great 
danger on several occasions. Fr. Kaufmann, the 
author of the Dictionary and translator of the New 
Testament, was one of the first who was killed, 
on September 1, 1942, for no other fault than his 
nationality. You should have seen the enthusi- 
asm which roused the people of Iloilo to welcome 
the advancing American forces. Fortunately the 
Japs had fled the night before, otherwise I am 
afraid there would have been slaughter and devas- 
tation in this City that would have spared few 
indeed. Thus the Americans entered Iloilo with- 
out firing a shot, although that same morning the 
City was shelled by the Americans, due to false 
information. God’s kind Providence watched 
over this Hospital, and in spite of the many in- 
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mates and the severe shelling there were no casu- 
alties.” 

A member of the Mill Hill Fathers, this Mis- 
sionary tells us that “fifteen of the twenty-eight 
churches and parishes served by these Missioners 
were burnt to the ground; six were dismantled, 
one very badly damaged and only six remain in- 
tact. The rectories fared even worse; twenty- 
three were burnt down and three had to be dis- 
mantled, and only two escaped destruction.” 
When churches and rectories were looted and de- 
stroyed by fire, the furnishings of both as well as 
the missionaries’ personal belongings were almost 
entirely lost. ‘We afe, therefore,” so the writer 
states, ‘very badly off as regards altar linens, vest- 
ments, clothing and books. Some Fathers have 
lost even their sets of breviaries. Worst of all, 
none of these articles can be obtained locally 
since the losses have been very general, particu- 
larly so in Manila.” 

His “third-hand car’ had been commandeered 
by the American-Filipino Army before the inva- 
sion. So it is impossible for this missionary, the 
Superior of his Congregation in the Philippines, 
to visit the Fathers in their parishes. However, 
he writes: “American drivers are very kind and 
ready to give you a lift, but a visit from parish to 
parish one could not, of course, impose upon 
them. My old car must long ago have rusted 
away in some out of the way place. Therefore I 
simply must wait until some means of transpor- 
tation can be secured. While formerly we 
thought we were poor, it is only now that we re- 
alize what poverty means. However, we are con- 
fident that Divine Providence won’t leave us in’ 
the lurch.” 


Catholic America has a special obligation to 
aid the missions in the Philippines. We should 
remember in this connection the admonition that 
it is a Christian duty to aid those who are of our 
own household. Since our country forced the 
Filipinos to accept American rule, we Catholics 
must see to it that their Faith does not suffer in 
consequence and that the work of the missions 
among the pagan tribes continues. 


The consolation of the Church’s frame-work carries much evidence of a 
providential intervention in the affairs of this world at a time when such in- 
tervention 1s especially needed; but it is the sign of a coming struggle rather 
than of an early triumph. The final triumph must be looked for after a long 
lapse of years and on a stricken field of slain bodies and lost souls. 


Fr. J. KENDAL, S.J. 
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Mutual Aid 


Guilds Engaged in Co-operative Efforts 


eo ORATION is not quite the new thing 
‘some claim it is. Writing in the Nebraska 
Union Farmer, the papet’s new editor, Carlyle 
Hodgkin, falls into the error of saying: ‘“The Co- 
operative idea is past one hundred years old now.” 
Co-operation of one kind or another has, in fact, 
been practiced throughout the ages. It is the 
Rochdale System of consumers’ co-operation was 
an innovation in 1844, after other attempts of a 
similar kind had not succeeded. What the Toad 
Lane pioneers accomplished was to apply the 
principle of mutual aid to the operation of a busi- 
ness enterprise, making use of the capitalistic in- 
novation to employ capital divided into shares. 
At the same time they prevented exercise of finan- 
cial power by any one member by conceding but 
one vote to any share holder, irrespective of the 
number of shares held. While we have found no 
evidence in the history of the movement that the 
Rochdale pioneers knew of the co-operative efforts 
of the Guildsmen of former centuries, we believe 
it possible that here and there in England raw 
material was bought and finished wares disposed 
of co-operatively by weavers until the factory sys- 
tem destroyed their independence. The recollec- 
tion of such a system may have proven an incen- 
tive. 

In the great commercial centers of Italy and 
Germany the Guilds even owned and operated co- 
operatively necessary stalls, where goods were 
sold, warehouses, mills of various kinds, as for 
instance tan-bark mills, etc. In Florence the 
powerful Guild of Cloth Makers had build- 
ings or shops needed to prepare the wool, as 


Self Help in Action 
Co-operation in Western Arkansas 


OUNDED last fall, the Co-operative Promot- 
i er has weathered its teething period success- 
fully. The May-June issue reveals that the cause, 
to which the periodical is devoted, has progressed 
as well as could be expected, considering the op- 
position the introduction of co-operation was 
-bound to meet with in a territory where thus far 
the “‘everybody-for-himself”’ theory prevailed also 
in practice. Writing in defense of the Logan 
County Farmers Co-operative Association, Fr. 
Michael Lensing, of New Subiaco Abbey, the 
organ’s editor, declares, and justly so, we believe, 
that it had not been organized “against any or- 


fs 


‘the local community. 


by washing and dyeing. The Guild also con- 
ducted warehouses in which wool and dyer’s weed 
were stored. It also operated its own ships, thus 
anticipating a policy adopted by the British 
Wholesale Co-operative Society of our days. After 
the reduction of Volterra by Florence, the Guild 
was granted, in 1471, the right to exploit the alum 
mines, located within the territory of the subjected 
community. In Germany, where Guilds were 
probably more numerous and survived longer than 
in any other country of Europe, many of them 
bought and sold co-operatively throughout the 
centuries, while not a few conducted enterprises 
in the interest of all of the Guildsmen. As late 
as 1820, the tub-makers of Kiel, in Holstein, 
leased a piece of ground for thirty years with the 
intention of planting it with willows. These 
were to supply the bands for the wooden butter 
tubs the Guilds furnished farmers and dealers 
who exported a product famed for its quality. 
With the forced dissolution of the Guilds their 
co-operative efforts too came to an end. 

It will ever redound to the credit of the com- 
mon man that he- attempted to exert, after the 
bourgeoisie everywhere had accepted the false 
dogmas propagated by the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, those fundamental rights and 
institutions for which co-operators and wage 
workers have fought for over a hundred years. 
What the present time demands of both is the 
conviction they should oppose the dangerous false- 
hoods derived from Rousseau’s teaching that all 
rights, among them those of parents and property, 
exist only by the sufferance of the community, and 
within the limits prescribed by it. 


ganization, person or persons whatsoever.” Its 
purpose is, as is the purpose of any genuine 
co-operative, to help members to better their eco- 
nomic condition and to promote the welfare of 
It is not true, moreover, 
that co-operatives harm and destroy private busi- 
ness; by turning back to patrons the savings made, 
their buying power is increased and their eco- 
nomic security promoted. 

It has frequently happened that farmers, who 
were disgusted by the low prices they received 
for cream in the open market, were eager to join 
a co-operative. The enterprisers immediately 
raised the price, even above the market price, with 
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the intention of enticing the farmers to desert 
their newly organized co-operative. As soon as 
the co-operative had been destroyed, the large 
creameries and milk distributors returned to the 
former low prices. According to the Co-operative 
Promoter, the Logan County Farmers of Arkansas 
have remained faithful to their word, with the 
result that the volume of business in May was 
doubled. 

Evidently due to this encouragement, the Co- 
operative is now engaged also in handling eggs. 
The “Open Letter to Egg Producers,” published 
in the journal, is of an educational nature, inas- 


An Interesting Example 


j ake simplicity and applicability recommend the 
principle of co-operation. There exist today in 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Loui- 
siana, and Mississippi what are known as Co- 
operative Engineering Committees, which func- 
tion as co-ordinating associations in the interest of 
efficient development and field practice in the pe- 
troleum industry. “In general,” writes T. C. Huff, 
Jr., in the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, “the function of these Co- 
operative Engineering Committees has been the 
compilation of all general engineering and sta- 
tistical data for an oil or gas field as a unit. 
Through monthly and annual reports, made 
available to members, the operator is able to cor- 
relate the relationship of his operations to all 
other operations in the field. The net product of 
his own operation can in this manner be analyzed 
with accuracy.” 

Seeing the picture as a whole, through the te- 
ports of these committees, “has proven an incen- 
tive to good conservation on the part of the indi- 
vidual operator, as witness the Yates pool of 
Texas where the first committee was formed sev- 
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much as it informs the farmers that it is possible 
to increase their income from eggs, provided they 
use due care and judgment. This sound advice is 
based on experiments which have shown “that 
some farmers’ eggs ate worth from fifty cents to 
a dollar more per case than the eggs of others.” 
Every farmer ‘‘can produce top grade and quali- 
ty eggs if he will put forth the little effort nec- 
essary to attain the required standards.” In ad- 
dition to its Open Letter the association publishes 
in the same issue of the paper instructions tre- 
garding the production of quality eggs supplied 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


enteen years ago. Yates field is eighteen years 
old and 90 percent of its 562 wells are still flow- 
ing.” 

Although we do not presume the founders of 
these Co-operative Engineering Committees were 
impelled by altruistic motives, we do believe that — 
indirectly at least an organization of this kind 
does, even though unintentionally, serve the 
common good. Rational exploitation of natural 
resources is a duty, the neglect of which revenges 
itself on a people guilty of wasting the treasures 
nature has produced and stored for the use of 
many generations of men. 

In Mississippi forty-three operators co-operate — 
in this undertaking. Salaries of Committee em- 
ployees, cost of equipment, publication of reports, 
and other expenses incident to the Committee’s 
work are divided among the participating members 
in proportion to their respective production. The — 
cost is expected to run about two mills per barrel 
of oil produced, after the fizst few months of op- 
eration. Cost of operating similar associations in 
other States averaged approximately forty cents 
per thousand barrels for the first six months and 
twenty cents per thousand barrels thereafter. 


We live in times when a man wishing to 
become poor and the servant of all,” so said 


Lacordaire in 1839, ‘‘finds it more difficult to carry” 


out his desire than to create for himself wealth 
and fame. Kings, politicians, journalists, parti- 
sans alike of absolutism and of liberty, are 
leagued against voluntary self-sacrifice; never be- 
fore was Europe so afraid of a man going about 
barefoot and shabbily clad in a coarse woolen 
habit. We, the children of the 19th century, have 
demanded liberty to believe in nothing, and it is 
granted; we claimed liberty to seek all office and 


honor in the State, and it is not denied us; we 
have called for liberty to-deal in our extreme 
youth with the weightier questions that influence 
the destinies of the nation, and it is allowed us; 
we have sought liberty to lead a life of ease and 
luxury, and we are welcome to it. But when now, 
prompted by Divine grace, we ask for liberty to 
follow the inspiration of our Faith, to seek no~ 
wealth, to live in poverty with a few like-minded - 
companions; then forsooth, we are pulled up, in- | 
numerable laws are hurled at us, and Europe it- - 
self is ready to fall upon us and crush us.” 


| 
| 
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Catholic Social Action 


MESSAGE, addressed by the Holy Father 
to the first general Congress of the reorgan- 
ized Catholic Action of Italy, which was held in 
the Lateran Palace, Rome, exhorts Catholics “‘to 
group themselves round their Bishops and the 
Holy See and to draw their inspiration from the 
Church’s traditions for the tasks of the present 
grave moment.” “Militant Catholics,’ said the 
Pope, “should be on the spot, using all good mod- 
ern methods, wherever it is necessary to defend 
Christ’s doctrine, especially in the social field.” 
“People must be taught to understand the Church’s 
doctrine, not only as a restraint upon unjust and dis- 
orderly class competition, but as a living ferment of so- 
cial renovation. Catholic Action must have a clear 


vision and must draw not discouragement, but fresh 
alacrity from friction with hostile elements.” 


ifs has been possible for the Cath. Truth Society 
of India to increase both its membership and 
the sale of its publications in 1944. 

Twelve new booklets and tracts (21,010 copies) 
were published, and five new handbills (7,200 copies). 
Nineteen books and tracts were reprinted (21,800) and 
seven handbills (15,000). Free literature was dis- 
tributed to 166 institutions as well as to individual 
enquirers. Income exceeded expenditure during the 
year by about Rs. 1,500. 


T 1110 North La Salle Street, Chicago, a 

Catholic Youth Organization Center for 
Nisei, located in the heart of the Japanese district, 
was opened toward the end of May. The build- 
ing is a three-story brick structure on the near 
North Side of the city. 


The C.Y.O. staff invites all Nisei of the city to avail 
themselves of the facilities of this new center, conduct- 
ed under Catholic auspices. Father Leo H. Tibesar and 
Brother Theophane, both Maryknoll Missioners, helped 
promote the undertaking. 


4 hee his approval of the plan, fostered by the 
Brooklyn Branch of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, to found a Maternity Guild, 
Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brook- 
lyn, added the following commendatory state- 
ment: “I may tell you that I recognize gratefully 
the very generous disposition manifested by the 
members of the Union in trying to counteract the 
immoral influence and harmful effects of birth 
prevention theories and practices which are sadly 
prevalent in our contemporary world. It is our 
sincere prayer that their very worthy and useful 
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efforts in this regard will be favored with the 
fullest measure of blessing and success.” 


Bishop Molloy enclosed in his letter a donation “‘as 
an ee esas of material assistance for the ful- 
fillment Of this practical and timely program.” The 
communication was addressed to Rev. Francis A. Froeh- 
lich, pastor of Our Lady of Solace Church, Coney Is- 
land, the Spiritual Director of this NCWU Branch. 


N November 14, 1845, there was founded 

in St. Louis, Mo., by a group of exceptional 
Catholic men the first St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference in the United States. The centennial of 
this event will be commemorated from Septem- 
ber 28 to October 1 of this year. Since the Con- 
ference was organized in the Old Cathedral par- 
ish of St. Louis, it is in the environs of the vener- 
able ecclesiastical structure on the site of the Jef- 
ferson Memorial, one of the principal celebrations 
of the occasion will be held on Sunday afternoon, 
September 30. 

At the same time the Diocesan Directors of Chari- 
ties in the United States will hold their annual meet- 
ing. On account of travel restrictions, the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, which was to be con- 
ducted in St. Louis during the last days of September 
and the first days of October, will reduce its program to 
an indispensable minimum. 


Freedom of the Press 


PRREEDOM of the press in the Virgin Islands 
was sustained in a decision by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia March 23 on 
an appeal by two Virgin Islands newspaper editors 
against a conviction for contempt by a Virgin 
Island Federal District Judge. The two editors 
had been sentenced to ten days in jail in May of 
last year by Federal District Judge Herman E. 
Moore, after they had published an editorial 
criticizing the judge for acquitting without a jury 
trial a white native accused of having shot and 
killed a Negro. Both the editors and the judge 
are Negroes. 

The decision of the Circuit Court held that “the ac- 
tion of the District Court cannot be supported upon the 
theory that the publication was obstructive of its pro- 
cesses and therefor within its inherent power to punish 
as contempt . < . The judicial proceeding which the pub- 
lication criticized had been terminated by acquittal five 
days before the article appeared, and obviously would 
not have been obstructed by it.” The appeal was handled 
by the Virgin Islands Civic Association, an organiza- 
tion composed of Virgin Islanders resident in New 
York, assisted by attorneys for the Workers Defense 
League. 
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Personalia 


Heo spent 24 of his 43 years in the 
priesthood as secretary to the late Cardinal 
Bourne, Msgr. Arthur Jackman, lately deceased, 
devoted the last eighteen years of his life to min- 
ister to the people of Holy Roodlet parish at Wat- 
ford, England. It was largely through the par- 
ish magazine, Holy Roodlets, founded and edited 
by him Canon Jackman became widely known. 
Its pungent comments were quoted regularly, not 
only in the Catholic papers of this country but 
throughout the world. 

An outspoken champion of justice and the rights of 
the poor, the deceased priest reminded Catholics of 
their neglect to concern themselves with the lot of the 
lowly. In 1937 he told a London meeting that Catholic 
“sloth and respectability’ has lost the working classes 
to the Church, said that we had been “‘traitors to Chris- 
tianity” in this respect and had refused to come down 
to brass tacks for fear of trouble with the rich. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


AN endorsement of the Equal Rights Amend- 

ment to the Constitution by James A. Farley, 
the wellknown Democratic leader, has been made 
public by Miss Anita Pollitzer, chairman N. Y. 
City Committee, Natl. Woman's Party. Mr. Far- 
ley writes: 

“As I have been away considerably during the past 
few weeks, this is the first opportunity I have had to 
acknowledge your letter of the 17th, relative to the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

“Tam in favor of the passage of this Amendment 
and I sincerely hope and trust that it will be accom- 
plished. I quite agree in your statement equal rights 
for women seem the logical conclusion of the Suffrage 
Amendment.” 


Ordination of Women to the Ministry 


ie Society for the Equal Ministry of Men 

and Women” a representative British group 
of women church leaders, mostly of the Church of 
England—has taken “new courage,” it is said, in 
its fight for the ordination of wo~en by the news 
that the Anglican Church in China recently or- 
dained a Chinese woman to the priesthood. They 
feel that this act by a member of their church 
family establishes a precedent whereby Anglican 
women in any country may eventually secure the 
right to ordination and admission into the minis- 
try. Because of the shortage of ministers in Great 
Britain, due to chaplaincy demands, the subject 
is now being widely debated im church and po- 
litical circles. 
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The ordination of a woman minister ‘‘for ecumenical 
work and the ministry of the written word” was earlier 
in the present year conducted at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City, with the approval of the New 
York City Congregational Church Association, the 
licensing body.. The woman upon whom this unique 
distinction was conferred is Mrs. Elsie Thomas Culver, 
a Bachelor of Divinity from the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, and a publicist on the statf of the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. 


Bank Profits 


ies spite of the terrible calamity which befell 
France in 1940, and four years of occupation 
by the Germans, the Bank of France made money 
last year. The following figures are from the re- 
port submitted to the ordinary general meeting 
conducted at Paris in the spring. 


The gross profits for 1944, including 10,360,500 
francs brought forward from the second half of 1943, 
amounted to 1,708,716,252 francs. Working expenses, 
including directors’ salaries and fees, etc., amounted 
to 1,308,045,693, leaving a net profit for the year of 
400,670,559 francs. The dividend for the ordinary 
shares was fixed at 384 francs. Of course, the low 
value of the franc must be taken into account when 
judging the meaning of these revealing figures. 


Use of Fertilizers 


pets expenditures for fertilizers in 1944 

will approximate $400,000,000. In several 
States fertilizer expenditures amount to more 
than 10 percent of the total cash farm income. 
According to the Fertilizer Review, “economic 
justification is apparent from the fact that under 
present conditions the increased crop yield result- 
ing from the use of one dollar’s worth of ferti- 
lizer has an average value of about $5, although 
this return may vary widely in different parts of 
the country and for different crops. The return, 
for example, may vary from $10 to $15 for such 
crops as tobacco, lettuce, and strawberries to $1 
to $3 on some lower-priced field crops. 

It is also stated: “The manufacture of fertilizer com- 
prises a very important part of our heavy chemical in- 
dustry. There are some 1,100 plants representing a 
capital invé8tment of more than $400,000,000 produc- 
ing fertilizer materials or mixed fertilizers.” The in- 
dustry provides employment for 20,000 to 30,000 men, 
and sells its product through more than 50,000 dealers. 
It gives the railroads more than 20,000,000 tons of 


freight annually, and in addition there are important 
shipments by water and truck. Cost to the farmer, af- 


fect on soil and health of crops, animals and humans’ 


is not mentioned. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLICITY 
IN THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 
(1833-1849) 


N 1790 Frenchmen founded a colony at Galli- 

polis in Ohio. A ‘priest ministered to them 
for a year and in 1810 another priest did so for 
a shorter time, but the settlers being mostly only 
nominal Catholics did not do as much as build 
a small House of God. 

The honor of having reared the first chapel in 
the wilds of Ohio goes to German Catholics. In 
1810, Fr. Edward Fenwick happened to discover 
a group of German Catholics in Perry County, 
about twenty persons, who had not seen the face 
of a priest for ten years. The families were those 
of Jacob Dittoe, John Fink and his brother. 
Father Fenwick said Mass in the house of John 
Fink, which stood on the spot now occupied by 
the Somerset High School. In 1812, Bishop Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, on his first trip from Bards- 
town, Ky., to Baltimore, Md., met another Ger- 
man Catholic in the vicinity of Chillicothe in the 
person of William Kassel. On October 11, 1812, 
the Bishop said Mass in the house of the Germans 
in Perry County referred to. This was the first 
Mass said by a Bishop within the limits of the 
State of Ohio. 

Father Fenwick, on his journeys through Ohio, 
Jater on made several visits to the Germans in 
Perry County. In 1818 the three brothers, Jacob, 
Joseph and Anthony Dittoe, and their brother-in- 
daw, John Fink, purchased a tract of land, a half- 
section, or 320 acres, situated two and a half miles 
south of Somerset, and donated it to Father Fen- 
wick for the express purpose that a church be built 
and monastery of the Dominican Order erected 
on the land. On this tract a log church was erect- 
ed, with quarters for priests. On December 6, 
1818, Father Fenwick, assisted by his nephew, 
Father Young, dedicated the church, placing it 
under the patronage of St. Joseph. This was the 
first Catholic Church erected within the bounda- 
ties of the State of Ohio. Thus St. Joseph's 
Church in Perry County, built on land donated by 
German Catholics became the cradle of Catho- 
icity in Ohio.*) 
~ In 1819 the second church in Ohio was erected 

? < i Vv. ni 
Fenwick, 0. SD Vigeshington o. c “i620, pp. 194.0225 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice, October, 1932, p. 205; 


Hartley, J. J. Diocese of Columbus: the History of 
Fifty Years, 1868-1918, pp. 479-480. 
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at Lancaster, Fairfield County, and a third one at 
Cincinnati, likewise in the course of the year 
1819.*) From St. Joseph’s, Father Fenwick wrote 
on June 1, 1820, to his friend, John Augustine 
Hill, OP., in Rome: “Our flock is principally 
composed of German and Irish Catholics. We 
are in great need of a German priest, for the 
greater number (of the former) are genuinely 
German, having emigrated within the past few 
years. We (he and his nephew, Dominic Young, 
O.P.) are the only ecclesiastics in the State which 
has about three thousand Catholics scattered 
over an extent of territory of from 700 to 800 
miles’’*) By the end of 1822 a fourth church had 
been erected at Zanesville and a fifth at Danville, 
while four others were under construction. Ger- 
man and Swiss Catholics were to be found in al- 
most every county of Ohio.) ‘Towards the end 
of 1824, the first German priest arrived in Cin- 
cinnati in the person of the Rev. Frederick Rese, 
the future bishop of Detroit. By the year 1832, 
the number of Catholics had reached seven thou- 
sand and the number of churches may have 
reached two dozen or more. 

The congregation of Catholics of Columbus, 
Ohio, consisted originally of German and Irish 
settlers, numbering twenty-three German and five 
Irish families. The Dominican Fathers of St. Jo- 
seph’s, Perry County, occasionally visited Colum- 
bus and held services in private houses. In 1833 
some non-Catholic gentlemen and ladies donated 
a lot with the condition that a church should be 
built on it within the next five years. The don- 
ors were moved by “a desire to promote religion 
and toleration and the improvement of the town.” 

The lot was little more than a swamp and was 
considered by some members as located too far 
out of town. At present it is located in the center 
of the city. Despite these drawbacks the lot was 
eventually used for the intended purpose. In 
1834, the Dominican Fathers relinquished this 
mission in favor of the Bishop. In the Spring of 
1835, Father John Martin Henni, then pastor of 
the German church in Cincinnati, visited Colum- 
bus and said Mass in the house of a German, 
George Studer, but no attempt was made to uti- 
lize the church lot which had been donated. 

At the beginning of June, 1836, Bishop Purcell 
came to Columbus and on Sunday, June the 5th, 
said Mass in the house of Mr. Studer. In the af- 
ternoon a meeting of the men of the congregation 

2) O’Daniel, op. cit., pp. 216-217, 230-239. 


3) O’Daniel, op. cit., p. 222. 
4) O’Daniel, op. cit., p. 258. 
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was called by the Bishop and it was decided to 
make preparations for the building of the church. 
Subscription lists, one in English and one in Ger- 
man, were opened and the subscribers pledged 
themselves to pay down half of the sum sub- 
scribed and the balance when the church was 
under roof. All members present subscribed to 
this agreement. The Bishop appointed a building 
committee, consisting of two Irish and three Ger- 
man men. He remained for a few days to minis- 
ter to the English-speaking members of the con- 
gregation and promised to send a German priest 
as soon as possible to minister to the Germans. 

The building committee organized by electing 
Martin Stafford president, Charles Cross secretary 
and the German Cornelius Jacobs treasurer. Mr. 
Jacobs had been from the beginning the prime 
mover and treasurer of the small congregation, 
encouraging and helping in every way possible, 
collecting funds and receiving contributions to 
pay bills. 

About the last of August, 1836, the German 
ptiest promised by the Bishop arrived in Colum- 
bus and conducted services in a hall until the 
12th of September. This priest’s name was Fath- 
er Stahlschmidt. Up to that time the subscrip- 
tion lists had been in circulation and collections 
were made, but the building committee became 
aware that sufficient funds could not be raised for 
the contemplated building of a church. Accord- 
ingly all bills were paid and operations suspended 
for the time being. 

The subscription list of the Germans, who paid 
their part of pledged amount of money, was 
turned in and has been preserved; it contains 
forty-seven names, among them the names of 
George Studer and Cornelius Jacobs. The Eng- 
lish list was never returned, an evident sign that 
the subscribers must have been remiss in living up 
to their engagement. Quite naturally everybody 
became discouraged, so that operations had to be 
stopped. 

On the 23rd of December, 1836, Father Fran- 
cis Sales Hoffmann, accompanied by a seminarian, 
arrived at Columbus and held services during the 
Christmas and New Yeat’s holidays; a vacant 
building was obtained for that purpose. The 
Rev. Francis Sales Hoffmann, an Alsatian priest, 
had arrived in Boston in August, 1836, and he 
became the first resident German pastor of Bos- 
ton, Mass. But he remained only three months, 
from August till the end of October, 1836, when 
he went west and was appointed pastor at Can- 
ton, Ohio, by the Bishop of Cincinnati. He re- 


mained for three or four years and then returned 
to Alsace. 

About August the 4th, 1837, Father Henty 
Damian Junker came to Columbus, taking lodg- 
ing at Mr. Studer’s house. He was sent by the 
Bishop to take charge of the Catholics of Colum- 
bus, in addition to his regular mission of Chilli- 
cothe, and to build churches at both places. He © 
said Mass on Sunday, August the 6th, and on 
every following week-day. He closed his stay 
with services on Sunday, August 13. These ser- 
vices were held in a frarne house belonging to a 
German Protestant, Henry Waas. Father Junk- 
er arranged with the congregation to erect a 
church on the north corner of the lot and when a 
larger church should be needed, to use the small- 
ér building for a school house. A new subscrip- 
tion list was opened and Father Junker left on the 
15th of August for Chillicothe. The committee 
went to work immediately. Mr. Cornelius Jacobs 
supervised the building, which was 50 by 30 feet, 
and 18 feet high. 

Father Junker returned from Chillicothe on 
October 13, 1837, and remained a few days, then 
again on November the 8th and December 25th 
of 1837, and on January 12th and February the 
1st, of 1838. Finally in April, 1838, the church 
was ready to serve its purpose, and on April 29, 
1838, Father Junker blessed the new church and 
placed it under the patronage of St. Remigius. 
The plastering was done soon afterwards, the 
wood work painted and the pews installed. 

Meanwhile the coagregation experienced an 
increase of 70 percent in the number of its mem- 
bers. The subscription list opened in August, 
1837, shows twenty-seven German and eight Eng- 
lish names. Father Junker had to attend, besides 
Chillicothe and Columbus, such widely scattered 
places as Portsmouth, Delaware, Marion and some 
others, and so regular Sunday services were im- 
possible. Sometimes during his absence a visit- 
ing priest would take his place in Columbus. 
Thus the Rev. Joseph Alleman remained for two 
Sundays, July 14 and 21, 1839, and held services 
in the little churches. This priest was ordained 
on May 28, 1834, by Bishop Purcell at Zanes- 
ville. He was of German descent and a mem- 
ber of the Order of St. Dominic. In 1840 he was 
stationed at Fort Madison, Iowa; he died in St. 
Louis, Mo., July 14, 1865. 

Father Junker remained pastor of Columbus 
until the latter part of November, 1839, when 
the Rev. Josue M. Young was given charge of the 
place. Father Junker was transferred, in 1844, 
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to Dayton, Ohio, and, in 1857, was consecrated 

Bishop of Alton, Ill., where he died in 1868. 

Father Young made his home in Lancaster, Ohio, 

and from there attended the Catholics of Colum- 

bus, Delaware, Marion, Logan and other places. 

On December 8, 1839, Bishop Purcell adminis- 

tered the sacrament of confirmation for the first 

time in Columbus. 

(To be concluded) 
JOHN M. Lennart, O.F.M.Cap. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Acknowledgment 


LTHOUGH we would wish to devote more 

space to the Historical Section, printed 
monthly in SJR, conditions do not permit us to 
do so, and we cannot, unfortunately, add to the 
number of pages now contained in our magazine. 
But even the scant room we grant to the pro- 
motion of historical information and knowledge 
is recognized by those interested in the history of 
the Church in our country. 

It is in the chapter on “Catholic Historical So- 
cieties,’ of his dissertation on “The Histori- 
ography of the American Catholic Church: 1785- 
1943,” Fr. John Paul Cadden, O.S.B., S.T.L., of 
St. Anselm’s Priory, at Washington, D. C., refers 
tc our monthly and the CV collection of German- 
Americana as follows: 

“This organization has carried an invaluable 
historical section in its official publication Central 
Blatt and Socal Justice (now Social Justice Re- 
view). ‘The Central Verein also has an historical 
Library where there is housed a remarkable col- 
lection of books, brochures, newspapers, maga- 
zines and manuscripts.” 

On one page of his monograph the author re- 
fers to the initial attempt to organize a Catholic 
Historical Society in St. Louis, founded by a num- 
ber of Priests in 1878. Known as the Ecclesi- 
astico-Historical Society, the organization lan- 
guished. The original enthusiasm died out, Fr. 
John Paul Cadden writes, ‘“‘despite the efforts to 
keep the Society active on the part of such schol- 
ats and editors as the Rev. David Phelan of West- 
ern Watchman, of F. P. Kenkel of Amerika, and 
Central Blatt and Social Justice, Paul Chew of 
Church Progress, and Rev. F. G. Holweck of Sk. 
Louis Pastoral-Blatt.” In this statement the name 
of the late Arthur Preuss should appear, who, as 
editor of both the daily Amerika and the Fort- 
nightly Review, consistently promoted interest 
for historical material and the writing of parish 
and other histories. 
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It is also recorded by the author of this valu- 
able monograph that ‘‘a few years later, the Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri founded an Historical 
Commission for the purpose of gathering, collat- 
ing and preserving the materials for a history of 
the Gertnan Catholics in the State. Apart from a 
history of the Church in St. Louis, written by a 
member of the Commission (Fr. John Rothen- 
steiner. Ed. SJR), little was accomplished, but 
the project was never lost to sight and many valu- 
able essays on the subject have been published in 
the Central Blatt and Social Justice of the Catho- 
lic Central Verein of North America.”?) 

The dissertation, from which we have quoted, 
should be widely read and discussed in the Catho- 
lic press and also by Catholic speakers throughout 
the country. Catholics should be awakened to the 
obligation of collecting and preserving, in the 
first place, historical material, while ultimately 
they must aid those willing and able to devote 
themselves to the writing of monographs and 
books, for much remains to be done. 


Without great ado The Wanderer, of St 
Paul, has taken under his wings the Ohio W aisen- 
freund, long published under the auspices of the 
Papal College Josephinum at Columbus, Ohio. 
The Wanderer Printing Company now publishes 
three German weeklies, the Wanderer, the Wai- 
senfreund and Excelsior. United the three pub- 
lications have a substantial subscription list and 
should be able to continue for another decade 
under the able tutelage of Mr. Joseph Matt. 

Lovingly known to tens of thousands of men 
and women of the older generation as Das Blatt- 
chen, the Waisenfreund aided in the development 
of the Pontifical College Josephinum. The in- 
stitution was intended by its founder to educate 
German boys for the priesthood and to this pur- 
pose the readers of the weekly joyously contrib- 
uted according to their means. The founder, 
Father, and later, Msgr. Joseph Jessing, was an 
exceptional man who made his influence felt by 
means of the paper referred to. The publication 
took its name, the “Orphan’s Friend,” from the 
orphanage for boys founded by Jessing at Pome- 
roy in the Diocese of Columbus. It provided for 
forty boys in 1892 and conducted at that time a 
craft shop for ecclesiastical art which granted in- 
struction to twenty apprentices. In the same year, 
the Josephinum, then still in its beginning, had 
fifty pupils in five latin classes. 


1) Loc, cit., Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 51. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Green, Rev. Andrew, 0.S.B. A Retreat for Religious. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 191 p. Price 
$2.00. ; i 

Mooney, Most Rev. Edward, D.D. Human Relations in 
Industry—Co-operation Not Conflict. Cath- 
olice Conference on Industrial Problems, 
Washington, D. C. 8 p. y 

Lebbe, Rev. Bede, O.S.B. The Eucharist, The Life of 
the Church. The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 46 p. Price 18c. : 

Peloquin, Rev. R. P. Bonaventure, O.F.M. Catechisme 
du Civisme chretien. L’Ecole Sociale Popu- 
laire, Montreal. 29 p. Price 15 sous. 

Catholic Press Directory. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York, 1945." 128 p. ec 

Algermissen, Rev. Konrad. Christian Denominations. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1005 p. 
Price $7.50. : 

MacLean, Rt. Rev. Donald A., Ph.D. A Dynamic World 
Order. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 235 p. Price $2.50. 

Attwater, Donald. In the Beginning Was the Word. 
R. D. Dickinson & Co., Ltd., London. 16 p. 
Price 10: cents. 

Anderl, Rev. Stephen, and Sister M. Ruth, F.S. P.A. 
The Technique of the Catholic Action Cell. 
St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
124 p. Price 385 cents. 

International Conciliation. Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems, etc. Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York, N. Y. 57 p. Price 5 cents. 

International Conciliation. The Crimea Conference, etc. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York, N. Y. 55 p. Price 5 


cents. 
Allocutions et Lettres de S.S. Pie XII. L’Ecole So- 
ciale Populaire, Montreal, Canada. 31 p. 


Price 15 sous. 
Catholic Rural Life Objectives. National Catholic 


Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Aaa. 


Reviews 


Holzner, Joseph, Rt. Rev. Paul of Tarsus. ‘Tr. by 
Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1944. Pp. vi+502. Price $5. 


eee ees of the Pauline epistles often wonder just 
what type of man St. Paul must have been. At 
times they see him as a Jew who finds it difficult to for- 
sake the traditions of his forefathers; at other times he 
vituperates those who insist upon maintaining Jewish 
customs. At times he declares circumcision -to be 
worthless, but then he allows one of his disciples to be 
circumcised. When writing to Philemon, Paul can for 
the sake of a runaway slave be a master of persuasion. 
But when writing to his own converts at Corinth, he 
is a master of Socratic irony and biting sarcasm. On 
one occasion he will describe himself as ‘‘weak,”’ ‘‘with- 
out honor,” and on another he will insist that he has 
“fought the good fight,” he has ‘won the crown.” 

To explain these and many other paradoxes and seem- 
ing contradictions in Paul and his writings, was the task 
which Msgr. Holzner set for himself. And he has not 
only succeeded in the task; he has written an extreme- 
ly interesting and satisfactory book. 

Paul of Tarsus can best be described as a biography 
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of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The author shows the 
human and divine influence in Paul’s life, and succeeds 
in keeping them distinct. ’ 

For the early part of the Apostle’s life Msgr. Holz- 
ner has to rely upon brief references scattered through- 
out the Acts and the Pauline epistles. The remaining 
background is based upon tradition and a knowledge 
of the Jewish customs which prevailed. The sources 
for Paul’s activity after his calling to the Apostolate are 
more abundant, and can be gathered from a close ex- 
amination of the Scriptures. In chapter thirteen of the 
Acts, for example, a description of the first missionary 
journey is given; the preceding two chapters contain 
short references to the preparations for this journey. In 
chapter fifteen of the same book is portrayed the role 
of Paul in the Council of Jerusalem; the epistle to the 
Galatians supplies further information. In a similar 
manner Msgr. Holzner analyzes the material of the New 
Testament concerning Paul and his work, and then 
makes a synthesis. The result is a book which is clear 
and orderly. 

Naturally, careful attention must be paid to Paul’s 
own letters. The last part of the biography, conse- 
quently, is based upon the Pauline epistles arranged in 
their chronological order. This procedure is justifiable, 
since these letters contain the core of Paul’s thought 
and also give information concerning various events in 
his life and the errors which he was combating. 

All scholars will not agree with some of Msgr. Holz- 
ner’s opinions, as for example, his insistence upon the 
Southern Galatian theory, minor chronological data, and 
similar questions. But these are matters of compara- 
tively minor importance upon which eminent authorities 
are not in accord. 

The reader should not expect to find in Paul of Tar- 
sus exegetical material and method as in Father Prat’s 
book, The Theology of St. Paul. Msgr. Holzner did 
not undertake such a task. His purpose is rather to 
give a general outline of Paul’s doctrine with stress 
upon the more important points. It is a sort of intro- 
duction to a further and more profound study of St. 
Paul. It provides a good background and the funda- 
mental notions of Paul’s teaching. 

The educated Catholic layman, as well as the semi- 
narian and the priest, should find this book interesting 
and instructive. Msgr. Holzner cleverly points out, for 
example, Paul’s method with the Jews: it was always 
necessary to show the historical basis for Christianity. 
But when addressing the pagans, he began with man’s 
natural knowledge of God, and proceeded from a philo- 
sophical viewpoint. 

The paraphrases of some of the more involved 
Pauline passages are also excellent. The doctrine and 
thought of the Apostle become more evident. Nor are 
Paul’s ideas on freedom, suffering, pastoral and cate- 
chetical methods neglected. This book should help to 
give all, except perhaps those who have already made 
thorough studies of St. Paul, a deeper appreciation of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles and his works. American 
readers have reason to be thankful to Father Eckhoff 
for his excellent translation. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison,. Kansas 
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THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rey. John J. Glen- 
nen, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Jos. B. Engelmeyer, Quincy, III. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Fabian Diersing, 0.S.B., 

é Shoal Creek, Arkansas. 

Third Vice-President, Ray N. Wey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; Cyril 
J. Furrer, St. Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J.; 
Harry Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, 
New York; A. W. Miller, M.D., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Charles W. Gerhard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Directors: Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
Richard F, Hemmerlein, New York; Michael F. 
Ettel, St. Paul, Minn.; Frank W. Schwartz, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. P. Wickenheiser, Strasburg, N. D.; Ed- 
ward Kirchen, San Francisco; Jos. G. Grundle, Elm 
Grove, Wis.; Chas. P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Hea Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 

onn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn., 
CAN. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heck- 
enkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Omaha, 
Nebr. (on leave with the armed forces); John P. Pfeif- 
fer, San Antonio, Tex.; August Springob, Milwaukee, 
ieee F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, 

O. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
oe later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

10n. 


PROGRAM OF MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 


COMMUNICATION addressed to the officers 

and members of all major committees of the 
Central Verein by its General Secretary, Mr. Albert 
Dobie, urges all of them to make every effort to at- 
tend the Conference to be conducted in Milwaukee on 
August 10-12. Mr. Dobie states that since restrictions 
imposed on travel by existing conditions have made nec- 
essary the cancellation of a national convention, it is all 
the more necessary that Executive Members be present. 
at Milwaukee to formulate plans for the ensuing year. 

The Milwaukee Committee which has so generously 
undertaken to provide for the meetings, has arrange- 
ments well in hand. The gatheting will be opened with 
Mass on Friday morning, August 10, in historic St. 
Mary’s Church. The Pontifical Highmass on Sunday 
morning will be celebrated by Most Rev. Moses Kiley, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. The sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Leo Gabriels, Pastor of Holy Ghost 
Parish, and a long-time friend of the Catholic League of 
Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Social Action will hold its first 
meeting on Thursday evening and again on Friday 
morning. At this time also the Trustees and other 
Committees will convene. In the afternoon of Aug- 
ust 10, the officers and committee members of both or- 
ganizations will hold a joint meeting, on which occa- 
sion the Presidents, J. M. Aretz and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, will deliver their annual messages. Friday eve- 


‘ning and Saturday morning the Executive Committees of 
both organizations will hold separate sessions for the 


transaction of business. On Saturday afternoon the 
CV Resolutions Committee will meet; it will report on 


Sunday afternoon. 


At the reception to be tendered the visitors by the 
local Committees on Saturday evening, Most Rev. Aloi- 


sius J. Muench will deliver a key-note address. This 
pronouncement is to serve as the text for the study 
program of our organizations through the coming win- 
ter. On Sunday afternoon the final meetings will be 
conducted, while in the evening the officers and dele- 
gates are to participate in the Holy Hour. 

Members who contemplate to participate in the Mil- 
waukee Conference should apply to Mr. August Sprin- 
gob, secretary of the local committee, for reservation at 
Hotel Pfister, headquarters of the Conference. 


New Jersey’s Jubilee 


ORTUNATELY the Catholic Central Society, our 
New Jersey Branch, will be able to observe its 
Golden Jubilee Convention. The days of the meeting 
will be the fifteenth and sixteenth of September, and 
the place of meeting, St. Mary’s Parish, Newark, where 
the organization’s first convention was held in 1895. 
It will ever redound to the honor of the men who 
organized the State federations that they responded so 
promptly and energetically to the threats of the enemies 
of our parochial schools, who fifty and more years ago 
attempted to legislate them out of existence. Their or- 
ganization was a step in the right direction also for 
another reason. While the individual Benevolent So- 
cieties organized by German immigrants between 1835 
and 1855 were joined together in the Central Verein 
in the last named year, the numerous societies exist- 
ing in many States had no contact -with each other. By 
confederating with the societies in a particular State, 
they were enabled to exercise greater influence by con- 
cetted action than was possible to them as isolated 


units. 
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At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


GE National Cemetery in Arlington, Virginia, 
and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier were 
scenes of impressive ceremonies on May 27, intended 
to honor all those who have given their lives in the 
service of their country. Despite the unfavorable 
weather, nearly four hundred people gathered at Ar- 
lington on that day for the solemn Highmass at 10 
A.M. The Mass was celebrated by Fr. James A. Mag- 
ner of the Catholic University; the sermon was deliv- 
ered by Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Colum- 
bus. The event was sponsored by Knights of Colum- 
bus and a Committee of Catholic Societies from the 
national capital. ; 

In his sermon Bishop Ready urged all to cherish and 
protect civil liberty, that heritage of America, against 
the encroachment of Communist ideology, which, like 
Naziism, advocates the overthrow of Christian society. 
He stated that we must not be merely sentimental in 
our love of freedom, but must use our powers to in- 
sure it by positive action. He invited Catholic lay so- 
cieties to prove by organization and unity that there is 
no place in America for a philosophy of government 
which contends that man has no higher rights and 
duties than those to the State or Government. 

Following the Mass, Bishop Ready blessed memorial 
wreaths which were later placed at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier by representatives of more than sixty 
Catholic societies. ‘The Central Verein was represented 
on this occasion by Honorary President William Siefen, 
while Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager, of Connecticut, and 
Miss Irene Hehl, of Philadelphia, were the representa- 
tives of the National Catholic Women’s Union. 

At the luncheon tendered to the Bishop and all of- 
ficiating clergy and other guests immediately following 
the ceremonies, Honorary President William Siefen was 
‘called upon to speak in the name of all organizations 
of men present, as the representative of the oldest or- 
ganization of Catholic laymen in the country. 


Twenty Thousand Copies Distributed 


HILE the three wellknown brochures, intended 

for distribution among the men in the service, 
‘The Name of God,’ ‘Guide Right,’ and ‘On Guard,’ 
are still in demand and accorded their meed of praise, 
our latest publication, ‘Counsel and Prayers for the 
Men of the Navy and Merchant Marine,’ by Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., has won for itself an enthusi- 
astic reception. The Catholic Chaplain with the Ma- 
tines in one of their famous Camps has written us: 

“We have a great turn-over of personnel at this 
training Base, all of whom come directly from civilian 
life. Hence, it is imperative that the weaker among 
them be strengthened by means of Catholic literature 
which we always distribute gratis. 

“Father Martindale’s latest leaflet will be a God giv- 
en help to the Chaplains dealing with men in the 
Navy and Merchant. Marine and I, for one, will re- 
member it when assigned duty with these branches.” 

This Chaplain also accepted our offer for copies of 
the three brochures previously mentioned. 

“This is to acknowledge with gratitude your very 
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kind offer of copies of the pamphlets, ‘Counsel and 
Prayers, ‘Guide Right, “The Name of God, _and ‘On 
Guard.’”” Thus writes a Chaplain from “‘a large Naval 
Station,” who adds: “we could stand an over-all supply 
of one thousand assorted brochures.” it 

“I would like to accept your kind offer for additional 
copies of ‘Counsel and Prayers,’ ’’ writes a Chaplain with 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, “to distribute 
to the men leaving this Academy for sea. At present 
we would be able to dispose of five hundred copies, if 
it is not an imposition to ask for that number.” — 

“Many thanks for your kind offer to send copies of 
‘Counsel and Prayers’ by Father Martindale. I can use 
about one thousand copies,” states a communication 
written on board ship in the Pacific. 

“If it is possible, would you kindly send me one 
hundred copies of ‘Guide Right’ and ‘The Name of 
God’ and ‘On Guard.’ Also two hundred copies of 
‘Counsel and Prayers.’ The first two leaflets mentioned 
have been in great demand, and I arm certain “Counsel 
and Prayers’ will be too.’ The communication from 
which we quoted was written at the U. S. Naval Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. 

We could continue to fill a page or two of SJR with 
similar quotations from letters addressed to us. But 
we will let one more, which came to the Bureau from 
the U. S. Maritime Service Officers’ School, suffice for 
the present. “I have received the copy of ‘Counsel and 
Prayers,’”’ the Chaplain writes, ‘and wish to assure you 
and your collaborators in the work for seamen of our 
deep gratitude. It is encouraging to have friends like 
this, animated with the noble ideal of building up and 
preserving a true religious spirit among the sailors: May 
you appreciate also how encouraging it is for the Chap- 
lain to be assisted thus in the same endeavor.” In this 
case two thousand copies of the brochure referred to 
were requested. 


Supply the P.O.W. 


Possibly the supply of German books in the coun- 
try has been exhausted; few gifts of this kind have 
reached the Bureau in recent months, while the de- 
mand continues. In fact, the policy to send POW 
from larger Camps to work on farms and in factories 
increases the requests for reading matter in German, 
because the Camp libraries are not transferred to new 
locations, of course. Consequently, Chaplains assigned 
to new Camps, harboring in some instances no more 
than twenty, thirty, forty or fifty men, are at a loss how 
to supply their spiritual wards with reading matter. 
In addition, there are a number of Hospitals in differ- 
ent parts of the country to which German POW are 
assigned. 2 

“This will acknowledge receipt of the German books, 
intended for the German patients of this Hospital,” one 
letter states. ‘‘Please accept our thanks for this dona- 
tion. The books will be distributed to the Catholic 
men and J am sure they will be delighted to have them.” 
All the way from California came a letter assuring 
us: 4 

“I am certainly greatly indebted to you for your kind- 
ness and helpfulness in sending me the Goffine, the 
Hymn Books and the prayet books. For the present 
we have a sufficient supply.” 

To the extent possible we have supplied the Goffine 
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to Chaplains in charge of German POW in order to 
enable them to read the Epistles and Gospels to the 
men for whom they say the Mass. An Auxiliary Chap- 
lain writing from Arkansas also mentions receipt of a 
copy of this book, adding “the magazines which you 
mentioned in your previous letter have likewise been 
received.” 

_ With a quantity of books forwarded to a Chaplain 
in Oklahoma were sent a number of volumes intended 
for the use of a German priest among the POW. 
“Please, accept my sincerest thanks for the shipment of 
German books for the PW’s at... I shall let Father 
N. N. pick out for himself whatever he likes, and will 
then turn over the balance of the books to the circu- 
lating library.” 

And thus from all parts of the country we have re- 
ceived requests for prayer books and other reading mat- 
ter. In fact, one Chaplain, not a Catholic, wrote from 
Utah: “I should like to obtain supplies from you. Re- 
cently someone presented us with a copy of ‘Trost im 
Gebet,’ which is very appropriate and we are interested 
in learning immediately what you may have for sale in 
the line of prayer books, tracts, pamphlets, theological 
books, etc. Once we have obtained this information 
we can send you a purchase order number.” 

Moreover, writing from Alabama an Auxiliary Chap- 
lain stated in a letter addressed to a certain Chancery: 

“I agree with you that the Central Verein has been 
doing a noble work for the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of the German prisoners. They have helped me 
wonderfully the first months I worked among the Ger- 
man war prisoners. There is no special need at pres- 
ent; a German edition of the new Testament would be 
most welcome, but how soon it will be printed, I have 
no idea.” 

The plan to produce an edition of a German Testa- 
ment has by no means been given up. But neither have 
all the difficulties in the way of such an undertaking 
been surmounted. At present it appears that it may be 
necessary to send prayer books and Testaments from our 
country to Germany, once shipping facilities are avail- 
able. 


Church Door and Hat Collections 


A SUGGESTION, entirely in agreement with Cath- 
olic tradition, advanced by Mr. Charles Saling at 
the last semi-annual meeting of the Central Society of 
New Jersey, has borne good fruit. He moved that in 
those parishes where the organization was represented 
by societies affiliated with the CV, permission should be 
obtained from the pastor to take up a hat collection for 
the benefit of the Central Bureau’s Chaplains’ Aid Fund. 
The plan was endorsed by the meeting and has not re- 
mained a dead letter. Thus far collections have been 
taken up in two parishes: Holy Family, Union City, Rev. 
Clement M. Weitecamp, pastor, and St. Peter's, New- 
atk, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mathias Thimmes, pastor. In both 
cases the results were most favorable; the collection at 
the church door in Union City rendered $136.63, and 
the.one at St. Peter’s, Newark, $121.00, to which sum 
the CWU Branch added $10.65. 

Mr. Saling, who suggested the inauguration of the 
plan, has written us the method adopted appeared quite 
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simple. Members of affiliated societies would approach 
their pastor for permission to grant either them or the 
ushers an opportunity to take up a collection at the 
church door. He is furthermore of the opinion the 
plan should be discussed at the next national conven- 
tion of the CV, to be conducted in Newark, and be 
made nationwide. 

_ Some of our societies take up hat collections in meet- 
ings; among them the Hudson County Branch, New 
Jersey, whose treasurer, Mr. Emanuel Drescher, recently 
forwarded $12.00, obtained from this source, to the 
General Secretary as intended for the Peters Pence, 
while a like amount came to the Bureau, representing 
the proceeds of hat collections in the meeting of the 
Hudson County Branch, the Holy Family Benevolent 
Society and St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, of Union 
City, New Jersey. This method has the merit of call- 
ing the attention of members to the Bureau and its ac- 
tivities. 


An Appeal to Pastors and Parents 


HERE is now available to our members a leaflet of 

twenty pages on “Retreats for Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines,” written by Father James L. McShane, S.J., a 
missioner. Writing as one well acquainted with all 
the various aspects of his subject, the author has pro- 
duced a strong appeal in favor of granting returned ser- 
vicemen an opportunity to participate in a closed re- 
treat, if possible, or otherwise in retreats or missions 
conducted for them in their parish churches. It is for 
this reason we would wish for this publication a wide 
distribution. Moreover, the parents, or other relatives 
of men still in uniform should enclose the pamphlet 
in their letters, with the intention of arousing in the 
men the desire to make a retreat before returning to 
the routine of civil life. 

It is quite evident that all of us need to accept the 
counsel of St. Mark: Seek ye solitude and repose for 
a while. But to a greater extent even than those who 
have remained at home, it is the soldier or sailor who 
needs to compose and adjust himself after the experi- 
ences of years of life in the Army and Navy, of camp 
and battle. The retreat is, before all, the greatest 
means of healing the wounds the war has inflicted on 
the souls and the minds of those who return wearing 
ribbons, service- and wound stripes. 


A Missionary in the heart of China since 1903, the 
Most Rev. Egbert M. Pelzer, O.P., Prefect Apostolic 
of Tingchow, Fukien, was called to his reward on May 
12. We knew him as a particular friend of the Central 
Bureau, which he visited in company of the Provincial 
of the German Province of the Dominicans on his way 
from Manila to Germany, where he was to enjoy his 
first vacation in thirty years. 

His Misssion suffered a good deal from the depre- 
dations of the Red Army. The Apostolic Prefect him- 
self was obliged to hide in a cave, at one time the 
lair of a tiger, on several occasions. His Cathedral, 
the Mission compound, etc., were destroyed by the Reds. 
The letters Msgr. Pelzer addressed to the Bureau are 
valuable for the history of the Missions in China. 
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Necrology 
A T the death of such a man we ought rather to 


lay aside our natural sadness and rejoice with him 
who has gone home.” Thus spoke Bishop Fletcher, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Little Rock, in his funeral address, 
delivered at the obsequies for Fr. Frowin Koerdt, O.S. 
B., whose death had occurred at New Subiaco Abbey, 
Subiaco, Arkansas, on May 20. 

For many years a friend of our organizations in Texas 
and a collaborator with the Central Bureau, Fr. Koerdt 
was one of those courageous, pioneering German priests 
who helped to establish a number of Catholic parishes 
in Texas on a solid foundation. Born in Westphalia, 
Germany, in 1878, he came to America at the age of 
seven. He entered Subiaco College in 1892 and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1904. After a short 
petiod spent in Arkansas and Missouri in parish work, 
and one year of teaching at Subiaco College, Fr. Koerdt 
was assigned to St. Maty’s Parish at Windthorst, Texas, 
in 1906. Here he showed himself equal to the material 
difficulties of the parish, and also fostered in his parish- 
ioners a religious spirit from which sprang a number 
of religious vocations. 

In 1918 he was assigned to Sacred Heart Parish, 

Muenster, where he remained until his health broke 
twenty-four lears later. While he was at Muenster the 
parish prospered materially as well:as spiritually. While 
some parish buildings were remodeled by him, a beau- 
tiful new school was built and paid for under his able 
leadership. It was not granted him to realize his ardent 
wish to build a new church, but he had a part of the 
funds necessary for this purpose on hand when his 
health began to fail. Like the majority of the German 
priests of our country, he was an ardent champion of 
the Parochial school. The story of the battles he fought 
for this cause must be told some day. 
- One indication of the influence he exercised in his 
parishes is the number of religious vocations developed 
under his care. During his pastorate four were or- 
dained to the priesthood, and two others, soon to be 
ordained, began their theological studies. During the 
same period about thirty young women entered con- 
vents of various religious orders. 


It is a misfortune, humanly speaking, that the Cen- 
tral Verein and its Rochester Branch should have 
been bereft of a leader so able and so devoted to 
both as was Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, who departed this 
life in the night from the twenty-ninth to the thirtieth 
of June. He has served our cause intelligently, zeal- 
ously and faithfully for thirty years or more. A dele- 
gate from Rochester to the National Convention of 
1916, conducted in the city of New York, the deceased 
participated in the Study Course held after the close 
of the sessions and from that time on he proved him- 
self an enthusiastic disciple of Catholic Action and the 
CV’s program, based on the doctrine of Christian soli- 
darity as the motive power in a corporative society. 
Although he was not inclined to occupy the stage, it 
was by his knowledge and unselfish devotion to the 
cause he attained to influence in Rochester and helped 
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to make of the local Federation the instrument of Cath- 
olic social action which it is. 

Because of his ability and his willingness to promote 
our program, Mr. Donnelly was elected to the Com- 
mittee on Social Action, which he served as Secretary 
for a number of years. Highly esteemed by his fellow 
members, the officers of the Central Verein, and a host 
of others, even the memory of his services, so unsel- 
fishly granted for many decades will exert a wholesome 
influence on the organizations to which he was so at- 
tached. 

The Rochester press did not restrict itself to an- 
nouncing Mr. Donnelly’s death in its news columns; the 
Catholic Courier, of Rochester, stated editorially: 
‘Judge Donnelly was the finest exponent of Catholic 
Action that any community could have, a self-made 
man, a talented lawyer, an active student of social condi- 
tions, who spent himself in acts of service to his fellows. 
The practical understanding of the Catholic attitude 
on social and economic questions which so many mem- 
bers of our civic organizations today possess, is due in 
large measure to the instructive addresses the Judge 
has made at their meetings.” On the other hand, the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, a daily, speaks of 
the deceased as one who had “in church, fraternal and 
legal circles, contributed vigorously and intelligently to 
community thought and Jeadership. He made for him- 
self,” the editorial concludes, “‘a definitely useful place 
in the city’s life.” 

Philip H. Donnelly was sixty-eight years old at the 
time of his death, caused by a heart attack. He had 
been born in Albany, N. Y., where he studied Jaw after 
graduating from Holy Cross College at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. It was there the sound foundation of ethi- 
cal principles, which stood the deceased in such good 
stead, was laid. The obsequies and interment were 
conducted on July 3. Both the Central Verein and the 
CV of New York were represented among the honor- 
arty pall bearers, as was the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. Active pall bearers were members of the local 
Federation and Mr. Frank Foley, of Geneva, N. Y. ° 
Mr. Donnelly’s wife, Mrs. Marie Crehan Donnelly, one 
brother and several sisters survive and mourn their loss. 
May he rest in peace. 


Legislative Committee Suggests 


yay ee in behalf of the CV Committee on Legis- 
lation, its chairman, Mr. Albert J. Sattler, has ad- 
dressed himself to the officers of our organization and 
its major Branches in regard to the postwar military 
conscription bills pending in Congress. The communi- 
cation declares it advisable to confine opposition to the 
following objections: 


1. That a matter so important should await decision 
until the end of the war when it can be known what 
the international situation will be. 


_2. That those serving in the armed forces should be 
given an opportunity to express their views on this — 
measure before it is enacted. 

3. That military requirements until the end of the 


war can be met by extension of the Selective Service 
Act. 
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The chairman of the CV Legislative Committee urges 
that officers of State and Local Branches and their re- 
spective members be advised to communicate with their 
Representatives and Senators in writing, voicing their 
Opposition to the proposed legislation on the grounds 
set forth above, and no others. This course of action is 
considered the most prudent at the present time. 


A Means of Spiritual Renewal 


ose retreats have been promoted for several 
decades by the Knights of St. George. A number 
of them are conducted at the Retreat House, Knights of 
St. George Home, in West Virginia, erected with the 
assistance of Most Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of 
Wheeling. 

In spite of the inconvenience of travel, members re- 
siding in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Illinois and 
West Virginia were urged to attend a Retreat, con- 
ducted at St. George Retreat House on May 25, 26, 
and 27. Few Retreats conducted in former years in 
the House, it is said, were as well attended as was this 
‘one. The Retreat Master on this occasion, Fr. Alban, 
O.F.M.Cap., has repeatedly conducted retreats for the 
Knights of St. George. 

But members have supported also retreats conducted 
at the Capuchin Seminary at Herman and at St. Vin- 
cent’s Arch-Abbey, Latrobe, on many occasions. More- 
Over, ninety Knights participated in a Day of Recol- 
lection, conducted under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
District on April 29, at St. Francis Retreat House, con- 
ducted by the Third Order of St. Francis. Among the 
participants were some members from the Beaver 
Valley, not included in the Pittsburgh District. 

All affiliates of the CV should get behind the Re- 
treat Movement and organize retreats or assist those con- 
ducted by others, in accordance with a tradition of long 
standing of our organization. Where retreats are not 
possible, Days of Recollection should be inaugurated 
and held regularly. 


First State Convention of 1945 


HE Connecticut Branch of the CV together with 
the women’s Branch of the NCWU conducted a 
‘one-day Convention in Wallingford on Sunday, June 
10. The occasion also served to commemorate the fif- 
‘tieth anniversary of St. Francis Society of Holy Trinity 
Parish. At the mass meeting President Rudolph Gat- 
ting presented a golden wreathe to the celebrating or- 
‘ganization. In accepting the award of honor, Presi- 
‘dent Lehman, of St. Francis Society, spoke briefly, as 
did Vice-president John Hinz. Like all organizations 
of its kind, St Francis Society has a long and honorable 
‘record of service. It has aided not alone its members 
but also the parish and its school. 

The solemn Highmass was celebrated in Holy Trinity 
‘Church; a children’s chorus rendered the beautiful 
Gregorian chant in excellent manner. Fr. Richard 
‘Morrissey, pastor of the host parish, addressed the mass 
‘meeting in the afternoon, emphasizing the need of an 
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energetic Catholic laity to stem the impending spread 
of Communism over the world and into this country. 
Warden Ulbricht, of Wallingford, addressed words of 
welcome to the delegates and expressed his admiration 
for the work accomplished by the St. Francis Society. 


At the separate business session of the men’s organi- 
zation it was reported the Seminary Burse Fund had 
reached $4573.10. The gift of the affiliated organiza- 
tions of men and women, the Burse is to be presented 
to St. Thomas Seminary at Hartford in memory of the 
late Bishop Maurice F. McAuliffe. 

Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager, President, presided at 
the meetings of the women’s organization. National 
President Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr was a guest speaker, 
as was Fr. John Heller, pastor of St. Boniface Parish, 
New Haven, the spiritual director of the Connecticut 
Branch of the NCWU. 


The Convention was the fifty-eighth annual assem- 


bly of the CV of the State and the ninetenth annual 


meeting of the women’s organization. 


Calls to Action 


HE Quarterly Bulletin of the New York State 

Branch of the CV has proved to be an effective 
means of stimulating interest in the work of the State 
organization. The second issue of the current volume, 
number thirteen, contains messages from the State Presi- 
dents of the CV and NCWU as well as items of in- 
formation regarding local societies. 

State President Richard Hemmerlein suggested to the 
Executive Meeting, held in Rochester in April, that the 
following selection from the Pope’s Christmas Message 
be made the Convention Motto, should the Convention 
be held: “If the future is to belong to Democracy, an 
essential part of its achievement will have to belong 
to the religion of Christ and to the Church, the mes- 
senger of Our Redeemer’s works, which is to continue 
His mission of saving men.” 

This thought of Pope Pius is evidently the motivat- 
ing idea in Mr. Hemmerlein’s appeal to the members 
of the State Branch to renew their efforts in the aposto- 
late. He suggests this can be done in two ways: By 
leading Christian lives themselves, and “by putting to 
work at top speed and maximum efficiency, the ma- 
chinery already set up by our organizations.” While 
Mr. Hemmerlein notes ‘encouraging signs of promising 
activity in some organizations, there are also apparent 
inaction, lethargy and dampening of the spirit in other 
affiliated groups.” 

The New York State President urges all units of the 
Branch to be ready for the returning veterans who will 
experience the difficult transition from military to Ci- 
vilian life. The groundwork for this task, the arrange- 
ments for closed spiritual retreats, should already be 
laid, he says. 

In the section of the publication devoted to items 
of information about individual societies, it is stated 
the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of St. Lawrence's 
Church, Troy, New York, had celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee during April. 
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In a round letter addressed to Presidents of societies 
affiliated with the Catholic State League of Texas, 
President Frank Gittinger discusses a matter of import- 
ance to all men’s societies throughout the country, 
namely the Retreat Movement. Since the Archdiocesan 
Laymen’s Retreat League of San Antonio sponsored 
two closed retreats for men during July—they were 
conducted at St. Anthony’s College in San Antonio— 
Mr. Gittinger made use of the opportunity to promote 
the movement. 

He speaks of the retreat as “an opportunity for a 
spiritual stocktaking.” “In addition, I am sure,’ he 
writes, ‘“‘those who make a retreat will enjoy the peace- 
ful quiet and the relief from the cares of this troubled 
world.” 

All members of the CV should be willing to pro- 
mote retreats. It is practically impossible to continue 
the ‘apostolate of Catholic Action in the secular and 
pagan atmosphere of the world today without the spir- 
itual renewal which comes from an occasional period 
of withdrawal from the world. 


It is the intention of the officers of the Catholic 
Union of Illinois to hold a session of the Executive 
Committee at an early date in the confines of St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish at Chicago. 


District Meetings 


LAYS met regularly during the past year, the 
Quincy District League convened on May 24 in 
annual meeting which was devoted chiefly to the elec- 
tion of officers. Former Vice-president Harry Schuer- 
ing was elected President; Mr. Jacob Schulze was chos- 
en Vice-president, Mr. Frank Olps, Secretary, and Mr. 
Paul Schullian was re-elected Treasurer. 

The committee in charge of arrangements made its 
report regarding the Queen of Peace Pilgrimages con- 
ducted in the churches of Quincy during May. All 
were highly pleased with the splendid response to the 
. pilgrimages by the Catholics of Quincy. 

Invitations have been extended to a number of new 
societies to affiliate with the League. The organization 
committee arranges a special program for each meet- 
ing, in which are included addresses by prominent 
speakers on interesting, current topics. Fr. John Koe- 
bele discussed plans of the Quincy Zoning Commission 
at the meeting on June 29. 


Traits of character in Americans developed in the 
pioneer settlers of our country, was the subject of an 
address by Brother Raymond Witte, S.M., at the May 
meeting of the St. Louis District League in Kolping 
House, St. Louis. Among these qualities, Brother Ray- 
mond listed the following: The tendency to work hard 
and to be incessantly active; a respect shown by men 
for women of all classes, caused largely by the fact that 
in the early days of our country the ratio of men to 
women was so large; wastefulness of Americans, occa- 
sioned by the richness of our country in natural re- 
sources; boastfulness of many Americans, caused partly 
by the vastness and grandeur of the country and its 
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natural attractions such as the Grand Canyon, Niagara 
Falls, etc. Following his address the speaker amused 
the audience with several stories. 

Mr. James Zipf, one of the directors of the CU of 
Missouri, reported on the meeting of the State Board, 
at which it was decided not to hold a convention this 
year. State Secretary Cyril J. Furrer spoke briefly re- 
garding the cancellation of the national convention. 
Instead, regional meetings will be arranged. The usual 
penny collection for the CB Chaplains’ Welfare Fund 
was taken up after the meeting. ; 

At its July meeting in Holy Trinity Parish the 
League adopted a resolution honoring the memory of its 
President, Mr. A. R. Donahue, who died suddenly at his 
home in St. Louis on July 1. The deceased had been 
active in the affairs of the League for a number of 
years. The organization had a Requiem Mass read for 
the repose of his soul in Our Lady of Sortows Church, 
of which he was a member. 

Vice-President Aloysius Gruenloh succeeded to the 
presidency, and served as chairman of the July meeting. 
The guest speaker on this occasion was Mr. Albert 
Schweitzer, President of the Board of Aldermen of St. 
Louis. The speaker discussed the need for more ef- 
fective action in behalf of the returning service-men; 
he praised the League for its interest in the problems 
of the veterans as evidenced by the lively discussion on 
the subject earlier in the meeting. 

Secretary Cyril Furrer of the State organization 
spoke on the proposed compulsory training law now 
under consideration in Washington. Mr. James H. 
Zipf reported on a State Committee meeting at which 
tentative arrangements were made for six regional one- 
day meetings. These will take the place of the annual 
State Convention made impossible by transportation re- 
strictions. State President Hanebrink also spoke brief- 
ly on the plans for regional meetings. 

The League decided to hold its annual Day of Recol- 
lection in November. 


In spite of rainy weather the majority of societies 
comprising the Northwestern District, CU of Arkan- 
sas, were represented at the meeting conducted at Su- 
biaco on Sunday, June 17. Rev. Anthony Schroeder, 
O.S.B., addressed the joint assembly regarding the im- 
portance of Catholic laymen working harmoniously in 
the furtherance of Catholic principles at the present 
time, when strife and dissension are rampant in the 
world. Mr. Eugene L. Gocke, of Little Rock, spoke 
on the need of developing leaders among the Catholic 
laity, especially among youth. Mr. John Willems, of 
Subiaco, was chairman of the- meeting. 

Mr. Anton Kramer, of Fort Smith, Secretary of the 
Northwestern District, called attention to the untiring 
efforts of the Fathers Wolfgang Schlumpf, Gallus 
D’Aujourdui and Matthew Saettle in the pioneer days 
of the organization and suggested that their names be 
placed on the In Memoriam roll of the Central Ver- 
ein. It was decided this matter should be considered 
at the State Convention in September. 

At the separate business meeting of the men’s sec- 
tion, Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., reported that as a 
result of efforts made at meetings in the District, a 
county-wide Farmers Co-operative had been organized 
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with headquarters at Subiaco. The following com- 
munities are represented in the organization: Scranton, 
Morrison Bluff, Prairie View, Shoal Creek, Subiaco, 
Tohalan, Dublin and Cross-roads. The latter three are 
non-Catholic communities. 

At the joint assembly of the men’s and women’s so- 
cieties, the problem of Peace-time Conscription was dis- 
cussed. Quite a number of delegates expressed their 
Opinion on the important subject. It was decided the 
State President should be requested to draw up a reso- 
lution expressing opposition to the bill on Peace-time 
Conscription pending in Congress. A copy will be 
sent to all representatives of the State in Congress; in- 
dividual members of the District are expected to write 
their Congressmen and both Senators in support of the 
resolution. 

Newly-elected officers of the Northwestern District 
are: Mr. John Vorster, of Paris, President, and Mr. 
Henry Boerner, of Subiaco, Vice-President. 


At its annual meeting, held on April 25, the CV 
Federation of New York elected the following officers: 
President, Albert J. Sattler; First Vice-president, E. 
Henry Hoevel; Second Vice-president, John Tamson; 
Third Vice-president, Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, Presi- 
dent of the CWU of New York City; Recording Secre- 
tary, Bruno Mayer-Rosa; Financial Secretary, John 
Graser; Treasurer, Otto Jaeger; Marshal, John Mischo. 

The organization is fortunate in having had for its 
spiritual advisor Dr. Rudolph Kraus, administrator of 
St. Boniface parish, who has been of great assistance in 
maintaining the activities of the society. Fr. Kraus has 
kindly consented to continue to act as the organization's 
spiritual director for the coming year. 

In spite of the disadvantages and difficulties caused by 
the war, this unit of the CV has maintained itself. The 
meetings are well attended. Under the direction of Mr. 
William Kapp the resolutions adopted by the national 
organization and the State federation have been care- 
fully studied during the past several years. 


Once again the societies comprising the Central Dis- 
trict of the Catholic State League of Texas convened in 
St. Mary’s Parish, Westphalia, on Sunday, July 8. The 
District embraces the parishes of Jarrell, Lott, Planters- 
ville, Tours and Westphalia, Texas. ; 

The program was inaugurated with a Highmass in 
St. Mary’s Church. Interesting and enlightening ad- 
dresses by speakers representing the Catholic State 
League and the insurance Branch were features of the 
afternoon session. Mr. B. J. Lingnau is Secretary of the 
Central District. 


A number of affiliates of the CV have carried on 
faithfully through the difficulties expetienced by or- 
ganizations during a time of war. Such is the Catholic 
City Federation of St. Paul, Minnesota. At its meet- 
ing conducted in Assumption Hall in St. Paul on May 
6, Lt. Colonel Harry Bronson, who had spent four 
years in the service, gave an address on ‘The Army 
Engineer's Experiences from Arkansas to the Ar- 
dennes.” This was the Federation’s last meeting un- 
til fall. 
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Gxty years in the priesthood is the distinction that 
has come to Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Nageleisen, 
Rector of the Leo House and Rector Emeritus of St. 
Nicholas Church in New York City. The event was 
commemoiated at a Solemn Highmass celebrated b 
the Jubilarian in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
on May 30. Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, presided. Following the festivity in 
the Cathedral, a luncheon was served in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, attended by some three hundred friends and 
former parishioners of the jubilarian. 

Msgr. Nageleisen was born of German parents in 
Piqua, Ohio, in 1861. He attended the seminary in 
Carthegena, Ohio, and was ordained in 1885. Failing 
health compelled him to abandon teaching in which 
he was engaged for a number of years. During a period 
as pastor in New Corydon, Indiana, the rigorous out- 
door life imposed upon him by the missions visited by 
him, restored him to health. 

After a short interim of teaching, Msgr. Nageleisen 
again entered the mission field as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Congers, N. Y. In 1908 he was transferred 
to St. Nicholas Church in New York City, known as 
the mother church of all German Catholic parishes in 
the metropolis. 

Msgr. Nageleisen, who will be eighty-four years old 
in August, is the oldest priest in the Archdiocese of 
New York. He was elevated to the rank of Domestic 
Prelate in 1938. It was during the same year that 
he was appointed Rector of Leo House in New York, 
a position which he occupies at the present time. 


Known as a busy priest in spite of his seventy-three 
years, Rev. Charles F. Keyser, pastor of St. Anthony’s , 
Parish at Milwaukee, was privileged to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood, on June 10. Formerly stationed in country par- 
ishes without affiliation either with the CV or the NC 
WU, the jubilarian came into our movement only after 
his appointment to one of the largest parishes of his 
native city. Since then, he has attended a number of 
our conventions and interested himself in some of the 
movements either promoted or inaugurated by our or- 
ganizations. 

Father Keyser organized St. Anthony’s Credit Union 
and a Maternity Guild for his parishioners. In 1940, 
the Milwaukee Women’s Maternity Guild, which does 
not restrict membership to Catholic women, was found- 
ed by him. One of the prime objects of this Guild is 
to war on birth control. With this purpose in mind, 
Father Keyser issues each week a round letter, Women 
Warn Women, which is sent to young mothers in the 
city of Milwaukee. Both Guilds work hand in hand 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society, in order that fi- 
nancial assistance may be rendered whenever cases de- 
mand aid. For a number of years back the jubilarian 
has been the Spiritual Advisor of the Wisconsin Branch, 
NCWU. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Father Keyser is 
wholeheartedly devoted to the parochial school. He in- 
augurated a School Fund, to which he contributed two 
gifts of five thousand dollars each, 
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Nicholas Gonner Remembered 
\\ hee the Social Action program of the CV was 


inaugurated, after years of preliminary discussion 
and efforts, by the National Convention, conducted at 
Dubuque in 1907, it was the CV Pilgrimage to Rome, 
undertaken the following year, which fortified in the 
officers and members of the organization the firm in- 
tention to make their own the motto adopted by Pius 
X as the guiding principle of his pontificate, omnia 
instaurare in Christo. Going directly to Cleveland after 
their return from Europe, the leaders of the Pilgrimage, 
Fr. Placidus Oechsle, O.S.B., President Oelkers, Joseph 
Frey, and Nicholas Gonner, of Dubuque, imparted to 
the delegates assembled in convention in 1908 the mes- 
sage that the Pope had blessed their intention and ef- 
forts and that it now remained for them to carry out 
the plans of the Committee on Social Action, appointed 
the previous year. 


Some of the participants in the Pilgrimage had ex- 
tended their journey to Germany, France and Switzer- 
land. Nicholas Gonner, accompanied by his wife, 
Clara, visited also the homeland of his parents, Lux- 
emburg, with whose Bishop, the late Msgr. Koppes, he 
was well acquainted. En route the two travelers wrote 
almost daily to Mrs. Gonner’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ritter, Burlington, Iowa. These communications 
have been preserved in the family and have now found 
their way to the Archives of the CV, the gift of the 
late Nicholas Gonner’s son, Brother Lawrence Gonner, 
S.M. This is the second donation of family papers, 
pictures, etc., the CV has received from the same donor, 
to whom Fr. Joseph-Papin Archambault, S.J., is in- 
directly indebted for information regarding the efforts 
of Nicholas Gonner to promote closed retreats in the 
United States. 


Early in the present year there came from the press 
a volume by the distinguished Director of the L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire at Montreal, with the title Si/bouettes 
de Retraitants, a collection of biographies of laymen 
distinguished for their understanding and promotion of 
the great mission the retreat movement must fulfill. 
The pages 105 to 118 of the book are devoted to the 
life of Nicholas Gonner (1870-1922) and the influ- 
ence he exercised, as a journalist and as the member of 
a number of important Catholic organizations, on 
Catholic thought and action in the United States. The 
writer emphasizes that Mr. Gonner, having organized 
one of the first retreats held in the Middle West, in 
1910, a year later, addressing a meeting of the Central 
Verein, declared: ‘‘For us the reform of the soul is the 
soul of reform. Consequently it is our obligation to 
develop to the best of our ability the movement for 
closed retreats.” The fact is, Gonner repeatedly used 
the motto referred to. 


Father Archambault mentions in his sketch of Mr. 
Gonner’s life the audience granted him by Pius X in 
1908 in the course of the Pilgrimage referred to and 
that he received from the august Pontiff a special 
blessing which filled the valiant journalist with new 
atdor for the cause to which he had dedicated himself. 
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Such was indeed the fact. But it was Fr. Placidus, 
O.S.B., who, at Cleveland, in an address which fascin- 
ated his hearers for two hours, conveyed the glowing 
zeal with which the presence, the words and the bene- 
diction of Pius X had inflamed the pilgrims to those 
members of the CV who had not been privileged to 
journey to Rome in company of the men referred to. 
The flame kindled on that occasion is not yet extin- 
guished. 

Friends of the Credit Union wiJl be pleased to learn 
that another of the silhouettes in Fr. Archambault’s 
book pictures Alphonse Desjardins (1854-1920), who 
brought the Peoples Bank to America. 


Missionaries Appreciate SJR 


ECAUSE the “great social question,” to which the 

Westphalian parish priest William Emanual v. 
Ketteler devoted the advent sermons, preached by him 
in the Cathedral at Mainz in 1848, is making itself felt 
in all parts of the world, missionaries are interested in 
Social Justice Review. Writing from a Seminary in 
India, devoted to the education of native clergy, the 
Rector tells us: “I wish to express the sincere thanks 
of all, both professors and students, for Social Justice 
Review which arrives regularly. It has proved a sub- 
stantial help in creating and developing the social mind 
of our future priest-missionaries.” 


From South Africa comes the assurance that our 
journal has been helpful to a missionary in Natal in 
more ways than one. This is what he has written us: 
“Taking a lead from your publication, I managed to 
get a Peoples Saving Bank going and also a Funeral 
Aid Society. In addition I am conducting yearly ex- 
hibitions to encourage the poor people to make use of 
the ground alloted to them for gardening and vege- 
table growing. To stimulate their interest, prizes are 
offered.” 


This missionary has sent us a copy of a publication 
inaugurated by him, The Teacher and his School. He 
admits that his subscription list is small but is not dis- 
mayed, willing to do his duty in spite of all obstacles. 


What follows is the opinion of a missionary who has 
labored in the Far East for many years since he served 
as a Chaplain in the first World war: “I am a steady 
reader of your SJR, which is getting better and better.” 


ee 


From a Carmelite Monastery in South India the Prior 
writes: “Of late I have come to know of the immense 
good your institution, the Catholic Central Bureau, is 
doing. Hence, I am writing to tell you that my 
Monastery is surrounded by a number of factories em- 
ploying thousands of laborers both at day and at night. 
Through the unflinching efforts of the Communists a 
vast number of working men are now Communists. If 
you can send us some good literature now and then it 
would help us a great deal to win them back.” 
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Dominican Nun Awarded the Degree 
Ph.D. 


T the close of this year’s last semester an unusual 
distinction was bestowed on the daughter of one 
of our most faithful members in the State of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Louis M. Seiz, of Union City. Sister Mary 
Anthony, O.P., was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Fordham University, New York. As one 
of the requirements, Sister Mary Anthony had presented 
to the faculty a dissertation on the “Dominican Contri- 
bution to the Catholic Youth Movement in the United 
States,” the subject of the thesis having been suggested 
by her knowledge of the activities of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein, of which Sister Anthony could not remain 
ignorant in the home of so zealous a member of our 
organization as her father has proven himself to be. 
The goal was attained by the Dominican Nun after 
years of study; Fordham had previously made her a 
Bachelor of Science, while the Catholic University of 
America at Washington had conferred upon her the 
Master of Arts degree. In the course of time Sister 
Mary Anthony has taught first in parochial schools and 
ultimately in a number of colleges. She is now Dean 
of the Department of Education in Caldwell College, 
where she has lectured since 1941. On the occasion of 
recent commencement exercises her achievements were 
commended by Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Archbish- 
op of Newark. 


More Than Three Tons of Mission 
Supplies Shipped 


HILE the members of the CV do not contribute 

as generously to the clothing collection the Bu- 
reau engages in as do those of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, we know they will be glad to learn 
the extent of this activity and the appreciation Mission- 
aries express. 

Toward the end of May a consignment of Mission 
goods, consisting of 42 bales, 27 cartons and two large 
trunks containing clothing, shoes, hats, medical sup- 
plies, etc., etc., were forwarded to thirty Missions in 
eleven States of the Union. The weight of this ship- 
ment exceeded three tons. 

From Sante Fe, New Mexico, where the Medical 
Mission Sisters established a Maternity Institute last 
year, the Director, Sister M. Theophane, wrote in re- 
ply: “The bale of clothing arrived yesterday and I 
shave already sorted the items. All will be useful for 
our patients. We are very grateful to you for think- 
ing of us whenever you have a supply of articles ready 
for shipment.” The Institute devotes itself to the poor- 
est of the poor, the natives of Spanish-Mexican descent, 
among whom infant mortality is exceptionally great. 

It is in a similar vein the Superior of an Indian Mis- 
sion in South Dakota stated: “The two bales of cloth- 
ing, the trunk of medical supplies, a carton of shoes 
and one of hats, plus three pictures (real beauties these) 
atrived two days ago. All we can say is “Thank You. 
But the words come from the bottom of our hearts and 
‘bear with them the assurance that you and all the donors 
will not be forgotten in our prayers. The work on the 
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Mission is certainly made easier and more pleasant 
when backed by the kindness and generosity which your 
organization has demonstrated in our regard. God will 
reward all your favors in the Book of Life.” 


Miscellan y 


ie past years, many organizations affiliated with the 
CV conducted impressive celebrations in honor of 
St. Boniface, apostle to the German people, whose feast 
occurs on June 10. A few have continued this worthy 
practice; among those which observed the feast this 
year were the Volksverein of Philadelphia, the Alle- 
gheny County Federation of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
St. Louis District League, CU of Missouti. 


A member of the Diocesan Board of Consultors since 
December, 1931, Rev. Michael Steines, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has now been honored by His Holiness the Pope 
who appointed him a member of the Papal Household. 

Msgr. Steines has long been interested in the CV 
and has attended a.number of our National Conven- 
tions. He is furthermore a friend of our New York 
State Branch and has, moreover, deserved well of our 
organization by contributing to our Archives material 
of particular value. A native of Luxemburg, Msgr. 
Steines, after graduating from the College at Drikirch, 
made his studies in Rome. Ultimately the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology was conferred upon him. 

A priest since May 24, 1902, Msgr. Steines had served 
in various parishes of the Diocese of Syracuse until his 
transfer to Holy Trinity Church in the city of Syracuse 
in 1923, of which parish he is the pastor at present.. 


A priest, who has proven himself a staunch. friend 
of the Catholic Union of Illinois under difficult condi- 
tions, the Rev. Walter L. Fasnacht, pastor of St. Bene- 
dict’s Church, Chicago, has been appointed an Arch- 
diocesan Consultor by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. ‘The confidence and honors 
bestowed upon him should encourage the members of 
both the Cath. Union of Ill. and the Ill. Branch of the 
NCWU to engage in new efforts to strengthen their 
organization and make known the programs of their 
national organizations. 


Although loath to forego the annual Convention, the 
officers of our Pennsylvania State Branch could not do 
otherwise than bow to the inevitable. On the other 
hand, it has been decided to conduct an Executive 
Meeting July 21 and 22 at Bethlehem. . Rev. Scott Fa- 
sig, a consistent friend of the CV, has offered the fa- 
cilities of Holy Ghost Parish for the occasion. 


The final station of the Peace Pilgrimages conduct- 
ed during May in the churches of Quincy, Illinois, 
was held in St. John’s Church on May 29. Approxi- 
mately 1400 petsons participated in this last of a series 
of six pilgrimages which were again sponsored this 
year by the Quincy District League of the CV. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


NACH CHAPERITO. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


UN gut, als der Alte sich mir in der 
Weihnachtsnacht vorstellte, war ich nicht 
gerade in bester Stimmung, erstens war es die 
Kalte in dem offenen Buggy, und dann das Haus, 
das vor Frost in allen Fugen krachte. Ehe ich 
etwas fragen konnte, sagte er: ,,Sind Sie der neue 
Pfarrer? Wir haben Sie seit gestern schon erwat- 
tet”. ,,.Wenn Sie mich erwartet haben, weshalb 
haben Sie die Zimmer nicht gut eingeheitzt. Es ist 
ja hier kalt wie am Nordpol. Wir sind ja ganz 
ausgefroren.” Das machte gar keinen Eindruck, 
denn ich glaub, dass er den Namen Nordpol nie 
gehort hatte. Er sagte ganz unverfroren: ,,In der 
Kiiche steht ein Ofen und da in der Ecke, sehen 
Sie, ist ein Kachelofen.” 

Wahrend er Feuer machte, habe ich dann das 
ganze Haus in Augenschein genommen und zwar 
beim Schein einer kleinen Petroleumlampe, die 
mir ein paar Mal durch den Luftzug ausgeblasen 
wurde. Das war ein Haus gross genug fiir drei 
und vier Familien. Nur das Allernotwendigste 
war vorhanden, und das war sehr primitiv. Den 
ganzen Tag hatten wir nichts gegessen und um 
keine Lungenentziindung zu bekommen, war die 
Flasche geleert worden. Mein zukiinftiger Sak- 
ristan beeilte sich, uns etwas Essen zu holen. 
Er brachte eine Kanne schweren schwarzen Kaf- 
fees, in dem man fast hatte schwimmen kénnen 
und dazu Pflaumentorte. Ich war vorsichtig und 
nahm nur ein bischen, denn mein Magen musste 
fiir Mitternacht in Ordnung sein. Mein Sakristan 
stellte die Pferde ein und besorgte auch den Kut- 
scher, In einem Zimmer des Hauses stand ein 
machtig grosses Bett, aber wie das aussah, Be- 
schreiben will ich es nicht, denn seit einem Jahre 
ungefahr war die Pfarrei verwaist und niemand 
hatte in dem Bett geschlafen. Ich glaube, das 
Bett hatte drei oder vier Matratzen. Ich nahm 
eine herunter, schleppte sie in ein anderes Zimmer 
und auf dem Boden machte ich mir mein Lager 
zurecht. Meine Haushalterin machte es sich im 
Bette bequem. Geschlafen habe ich nicht, denn 
erstens war die Matratze so hart, dass einem das 
ganze Rickgrat steif wurde und zweitens war die 
Mattatze so kurz, dass meine Fusse unten heraus 
steckten, was natiirlich den Watmegehalt meines 


Kérpers betrichtlich beeinflusste. Auch war das 
Kopfkissen kein eigentliches Kopfkissen, denn es 
sah mehr aus wie eine lange runde Wurst, die mit 
Schafwolle angefiillt war. Um elf Uhr ging ich 
zum kleinen Dorfkirchlein, um die Leute auf- 
merksam zu machen, dass Mitternachtsgottes- 
dienst stattfinden werde. Zu meinem Erstaunen 
entdeckte ich zwei schéne Kirchenglocken und 
dann habe ich aber an den Seilen gezogen! Der 
Ton, den ich den Glocken entlockte war wunder- 
bar. Das ein Dorfkirchlein solche reintonige 
Glocken besitze, setzte mich in Erstaunen. Dann 
habe ich alle Kerzen am Altare angeziindet und 
ich muss sagen, dass dieses Dorfkirchlein mich 
heimisch anmutete. Trotzdem fast ein ganzes Jahr 
kein Pfarrer da gewesen war, so war das Kirch- 
lein reinlich und der Hauptaltar zierlich mit al- 
lerhand bunten Papierblumen geschmiickt. In der 
Kirche und Sakristei machte ich alles fiir die Mit- 
ternachtsfeier fertig, Zum Gliick war meine 
Haushalterin auch eine gute Organistin. Um 
zwolf Uhr war die ganze Kirche gesteckt voll und 
als ich aus der Sakristei trat und an den Altar 
ging, brauste das Harmonium mit Weihnachts- 
melodien durch die Kirche. Ich glaube heute 
noch, dass es die eindruckvollste Mitternachtsmet- 
te war, die ich je mitgemacht habe. Sogar eine 
kleine Krippe war in der Kirche aufgestellt wor- 
den. Es war gerade so wie zu Hause. Da ich 
noch jung war, kamen mir diese Gedanken an die 
Heimat in den Kopf und’ ich dachte unwillkiir- 
lich daran, wie schon es doch gewesen ware, wenn 
mein Vater mich in dieser Nacht als Pastor hatte 
amtieren sehen kénnen. Nach dem Evangelium 
stellte ich mich meinen Leuten als ihren neuen 
Herrn Pfarrer vor, wiinschte allen meinen Pfarr- 
kindern ein frdhliches Weihnachten und dann 
die Predigt. Aber nach der Predigt ging etwas 
anders los. Ich sagte den Leuten, dass das Pfart- 
haus eigentlich etwas unwirtlich sei, besonders 
wahrend der Winterzeit und ich ordnete an, dass 
am Morgen die Nachbarn mir wenigstens zwei 
Oefen bringen sollten, denn ich wolle mich doch 
im Hause nicht ausfrieren lassen, Die ganze Ge- 
schichte musste wohl einen guten Eindruck auf 
die Leute ausgeiibt haben, und zwar aus zwei 
Griinden. Erstens nach der Messe fand die An- 
betung des Jesuskindes in der Krippe statt und das 
wurde ganz nach mexikanischer Sitte und Ge-— 
brauch in Scene gesetzt. Soviel wusste ich schon 
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ils Pfarrer, denn das hatte ich im ersten Jahre in 
Santa Fe gelernt. Der Priester nimmt das Jesus- 
cnablein in die Hand. Die Leute kommen alle 
nach und nach bis zur Altarbank und knieen sich 
‘ethenweise hin. Der Priester geht an den Reihen 
entlang und halt jedem das Jesuskind zum Kusse 
dar. An der Seite des Priesters geht ein Mini- 
strant, ein Junge mit einem grossen Teller und 
jeder der das Jesuskind kiisst, muss oder soll 
wenigstens einen Nickel oder einen Dime auf den 
Teller legen. Die Miinzen klapperten ganz ge- 
waltig, einer warf sogar einen ganzen Dollar hin- 
ein. Den habe ich mir aber gross angeschaut und 
auch gemerkt. Das Kiissen unter diesen Um- 
standen ist ja nicht so sehr Asthetisch, aber ich 
hielt das Jesuskind in der linken Hand, die am 
Ende schmerzte, aber in der rechten Hand hielt 
ich ein kleines Tiichlein, mit dem ich dem Jesus- 
kinde nach jedem Kuss den Mund abwischte. Man 
muss doch immer die Regeln des guten Tones und 
Anstandes bewahren. 

So bekam ich ein anstaéndiges Simmchen Geld 
zusammen und damit war ich zufrieden. Nach 
der Ceremonie folgte mir der Mann in die Sak- 
ristei, der den Dollar in die Weihnachtskollekte 
gegeben hatte. Er stellte sich mir vor als der 
Erste im Dorfe und aus seinem Erscheinen sah ich 
gleich, dass er zu dem Typ von Spanisch-Ame- 
tikanern gehdrte, der Achtung und Ansehen ge- 
bot. Seine Manieren waren die eines spanischen 
Kavaliers, in etwas vorgeriicktem Alter. Er lud 
mich zum Mittagessen am Weihnchtstage ein. 
Da ich mir dachte, dass wir nicht viel Gutes im 
Hause hatten, nahm ich gleich an und bedeutete 
ihm mit vielem Dank, dass es mir sehr angenehm 
sei. Die Geschichte fing also ganz gut an, wenn 
sie nur immer so weiter gegangen ware. Neue 
Besen kehren gut, aber wenn sie abstumpfen geht 
es nicht mehr so gut. Ich machte die Erfahrung 
spater. Als ich ins Haus trat, sagte ich meiner 
Haushilterin was passiert sel, aber sie war nicht 
gleich damit einverstanden, denn sie sagte mir, 
dass sie vorgesorgt und einen fetten Truthahn 
heimlich in Las Vegas fiir Weihnachten gekauft 
habe. Das war der zweite Punkt. Nun, sagte 
ich, dann haben wir den Truthahn fiir den Weih- 
nachtsabend zum Essen. ,,Donner, habe ich ge- 
dacht, Du hast doch eine gute Haushilterin.” Ich 
legte mich ‘wieder nieder und diesmal  schlief 
ich den Schlaf des Gerechten. Nach dem ubli- 
chen Gottesdienste wurden zwei Oefen aufgesetzt, 
die die guten Leute mir zur Verfiigung stellten. 
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Noch nie in meinem Leben hatte ich einen Ofen 
selber aufgesetzt und dazu noch am Weihnachts- 
tage, aber, O Mutter, was will man machen wenn 
man friert! Dann bin ich zu dem Herrn, der 
mich gee eladen, zum Mittagessen gegangen. Die 
Mahlzeit ‘war erence, Der Mann war Wit- 
wer; doch er hatte zwei junge Téchter, gut er- 
zogen und mit feinen Manieren. Die beiden hat- 
ten das Mittagessen zurechtgemacht. Bist doch 
nicht so schlecht angekommen, habe ich bei mir 
gedacht, und diese Familie ist mir zeitlebens gut 
Freund geblieben. Nur ein Kunde, der auch am 
Tische mit uns sass, hat mir keinen besonderen 
guten Eindruck gemacht. Auch schien er nicht 
zu sehr von Religion begeistert zu sein. Er wurde 
mir als ein Verwandter der Familie vorgestellt. 
Nattrlich, abends daheim hat mir der Truthahn 
viel besser gefallen, denn einem deutschen Magen 
behagt, was auf unsere Weise gekocht ist, besser 
als die feinste spanische Kiiche. Zu guterletzt 
reichte mir meine Haushalterin einen Trunk und 
dartiber bin ich dann eingeschlafen. 

Also das war mein erstes Weihnachtsfest auf 
der Mission und als Pastor diinkte es mir gar nicht 
so ubel. Am anderen Tage, am zweiten Weih- 
nachtstage, fing das Leben jedoch anders an. 

Als ich am Weihnachtsabend ankam hatte ich 
in baarem Gelde zehn Dollar bet mir — mein 
einziges Hab und Gut an Geld — und. dabei 
nichts in der Bank. Meine eignen Pferde und 
mein Wagen waren noch nicht angekommen, aber 
an dem Morgen kam alles wohlbehalten an. Et- 
nem Manne in Santa Fe hatte ich den Auftrag 
gegeben, mir meine Pferde und Wagen zu brin- 
gen und der Kerl verlangte zehn Dollar. Also 
war ich bis auf den letzten Pfennig rasiert, nur 
hatte ich das Krippengeld brig von der Weih- 
nachtsmette. Gleich darauf fuhr ein wackeliger 
Karren an, von zwei Gaulen gezogen und auf dem 
Wagen waren die kuriosesten Gestalten von ei- 
nem Dutzend Mexikanern, die ohne grosses Auf- 
hebens zu machen, ohne anzuklopfen, in mein 
Zimmer traten. Auf den Missionen von Santa Fe 
waren die Spanisch-Amerikaner etwas civilisiert, 
aber diese Kerle kamen mir hochst sonderbar und 
sogar verdachtig vor. Ich frug gleich, was sie 
denn wollten. Ja, sagte der Aelteste, eine patti- 
archalische Gestalt, wenn er patriarchalisch ge- 
kleidet gewesen ware, ,,da,” in eine Ecke deutend, 

steht das Harmonium, das unserer soap ge- 
ho und das wollen wir wieder haben.” 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 
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Contributions for the Library 


General Library 


W DN Ke MAU N ING | RUE Vediet tly yLOn. 
Rev. Hartmann, S.J., Luther, 3 volumes, 
1912._-STECK, REV. FRANCIS BORGIA, 
O.F.M., Washington, D. C.: El Primer Colegio de 
America, Santa Cruz de Tlalteloleo, Mexico, 1944.— 
BRIN GA Zi, oR EVal MARTIN SCSs:k, -Mo5 
Studies (An extensive list etc. of the personnel of the 
St. Louis Province, C.Ss.R., since its foundation Janu- 
ary 1, 1876):—GOLDSTEIN, DAVID, Mass.: 
Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, Lon- 
don, 4912; Upton Sinclair, The Industrial Republic, 
New York, 1907; Boyle, James, What Is Socialism?, 
New York, 1912; Galton, Frank W., Workers on Their 
Industries, London, 1896; Lewis, Arthur, An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, Chicago, 1913; Labriola, Antonio, Es- 
says on the Materialistic Conception of History, Chi- 
cago, 1904; Mills, Walter Thomas, The Struggle for 
Existence; Peabody, Francis G., Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question; Dyche, John A., Bolshevism in Amer- 
ican Labor Unions, New York, 1926; Bélsche, Wilhelm, 
The Evolution of Man, Chicago, 1913; Ferri, Enrico, 
The Positive School of Criminology, Chicago, 1913; 
The Life of Flavius Josephus, Cincinnati, 1847; Wal- 
bing, William English, The Mexican Question; Lorell, 
Oscar, The Changing Order, Chicago, 1905; Loria, 
Achille, Economic Foundation of Society, London, 1904; 
Campbell, R. J., Christianity and the Social Order; 
Gibbons, H. de B., Industry in England, New York, 
1910; Socialists at Work, New York, 1912; Simons, A. 
M., The American Farmer, Chicago, 1908; Spargo, 
John, The Socialists—Who They Are and What They 
Stand For, Chicago, 1906—THE MICHIGAN 
COMMITTEE of AMERICA for POLAND: 
Cardwell, Ann Sue, Poland Here Is the Record, 
Ann Harbor, Mich., 1945—COCHRAN, HON. 
JOHN J., Washington, D. C.: From D-Day Through 
Victory in Europe, New York, 1945—GEH RIN G- 
Ki R,2J,O INI AL N.Y." Dileskron,-Ps Carls) Ciss-R., 
Leben des Seligen Gerard Majella, Diilmen, 1893; 
Spillmann, Joseph, S.J., Die Englischen Martyrer, 
Freiburg, 1900; Spillmann, Joseph, S.J., Die Blutzeu- 
gen, Freiburg, 1901. 


Library of German-Americana 


‘N. N., Philadelphia: Twentieth Anniversary Catho- 
lic Kolping Society, Philadelphia, May, 1945. 


Grisar, 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported, $6,566.35; St. Bernard’s Bene- 
ficial Society, Philadelphia, Penn., $10; Brooklyn 
Branch, CWU, $10; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Hahn, 
Conn., $5; Very Rev. S. J. Schirmers, Minn., $3; St. 
Anthony Society, Clara City, Minn., $5; Rev. Jos. 


Wuest, C.S.Sp., Mich., $5; Total to including June 30, 
1945. $6,604.35. 


Donations to Central Bureau 
Preyiously reported, $146.72; Hudson County Branch, 
CCV of.A, $5; Wm. Siefen, Conn., $1; Rev. B. Hilgen- 
genberg, Ill., $1; Rev. Felix Ullrich, 0.S.B., Texas, $5; 
sundry minor items, 10c; Total to including June 30, 
1945, $158.82. ; 


St. Elizabeth Settlements 


Previously reported, $12,601.75; Surplus Food Ad-.. 
ministration, $184.64; United Charities, Inc., St. Louis, — 


$669.89; Interest income, $46; N. N. (for floor cover- 
ing), $250; Friend, Missouri, $44.69; From children at- 


tending, $690.73; Total to including June 30, 1945, 
$14,487.70. 


Freiburg, - 


SociAL Justic# REVIEW, JULY-AUGUST, 1945 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first - 
. mortgages on | 


CATHOLIG CHURCH 


and \ 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. | CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT: LODIS, 1, MO. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund : 


Previously reported, $6,210.45; Rev. A. J. Rubly, 
Iowa, $5; Rev. Fr. J. Buechler, New York, a/c Life Mem- 
bership, $25; Total to including June 30, 1945, $6,240.45. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported, $7,550.48; CWU of New York, 
Inc., $5; per Hudson County Branch, CCV of A (from 
hat collections, $8.26; Holy Family Ben. Society, Union 
City, N. J., $2.49; St. Joseph’s Ben. Soc., Union City, 
N. J., $1.25); per New York Local Branch, CCV of A, 
$3; N. N., St. Louis, $5; Interest income CV Mission 
Fund, $26.54; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Missouri, $421; St. 
James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $50; Wm. Siefen, 
Conn., $10; Mrs. L. F. Merkle, Conn., $10; Mrs. G. 
Steilein Pa., $30; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $2; Mrs. B. C. 
Hahn, Conn., $5; C. Schumacher, Pa., $2; New York 
City Branch CWU, $50; N. N., Wis., $1,003:62; S: 
Stuve, Missouri, $1; J. Obert, Ind. $5; CWU of New 
York, $5; per NCWU, Conn. Branch for N.'N., $400; 
A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $20; Total to including June 
30, 1945, $9,616.64. | 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported, $1,857.36; T/S. R. Schick, Eur- 
ope, $5; Penny Collection, St. Anthony’s Benev. Society, 
St. Louis, $10.33; Ladies’ Auxiliary Kolping Soc., New 
York, $10; CWU of New York, Inec., $50; Penny Col- 
lection, St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, St. 
Louis, $3.20; per New York Local Branch CCV of A, 
$4; N. N.—per chaplain (Colonel) G. J. Zentgraf, N. 
Y., $35; Door collection at St. Peter’s Church, Newark, 
N. J., $121; CWU Card Party, Newark, N. J., $10.65; 
Chicago District, CWU, IIl., $25; Married Ladies’ So- 
dality, Germantown, IIl., $18.75; St. Ann’s Married 
Ladies’ Sodality, Carlyle, Ill., $5; St. Mary’s Altar So- 
ciety, Trenton, Ill., $10; B. C. Schaper, Missouri, $1; 
Total to including June 30, 1945; $2,166.29. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including the receipts of June 307 1945) 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, from: Rev. J. H. Winkelmann, Mo. (one white 
cope); V. Rev. A. T. Strauss, Mo. (1 crucifix); Rey. 
J. J. Wallrapp, Mo. (1 chalice, 1 set breviary). 

Wearing App aivel, from: GS, Stuve, 
(clothing, shoes); W. H. Wandell, Ill. (shoes). 

Books, from: Rev. Jos. A. Bartelme, Wis. (1¢ 
books); H. Dold, Il. (4 books); Rev. J. H. Winkebaacd 
Mo. (20 books); Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, Mo. (9 books). 


Mo. 


